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LITBRATURS. 


A TIMELY WORD FOR WOMAN. 


Whom first we love, you know, we seldom wed. 
Time rules us all. And Life, indeed, is not 
The thing we planned it out ere hope was dead. 
And then, we women cannot choose our lot. 





Much must be borne which it is hard to bear ; 
Much given away which it were sweet to keep. 

God help us all! who need, indeed, His care ; 
And yet, I know, the Shepherd loves his sheep. 


My little boy begins to babble now 
Upon my knee bis earliest infant prayer. 
He has his father’s eager eyés, I know ; 
And, they say too, his mother’s sunny hair. 


But when he sleeps and smiles upon my knee, 
And I can feel his light breath come and go, 

I think of one (Heaven help and pity me!) 
Who loved me, and whom I loved, long ago. 


Who might have been . . . ab, what I dare not think! 
We are all changed. God judges for us best. 

God help us do our duty, and not shrink, 
And trust in heaven humbly for the rest! 


But blame us women not, if some appear 
Too cold at times ; and some too gay and light. 
Some griefs gnaw deep. Some woes are hard to bear. 
Who knows the Past ? and who can judge us right ? 


Ah, were we judged by what we might have been, 
And not by what we are, too apt to fall! 
My little child—he sleeps and smiles between 
These thoughts and me. In heaven we shall know all 





A VERY SINGULAR GHOST STORY. 


I will relate to you, my friend, the whole history, from the beginning 
to nearly the end. 

* The first time that—that it happened, was on this wise. 

My husband and myself were sitting in a private box at the theatre— 
one of the two large London theatres. The performance was, I remem- 
ber well, an Easter piece, in which were introduced live dromedaries and 
an elephant, at whose clumsy feats we were considerably amused. I men- 
tion this to show how calm and even gay was the state of both our minds 
that evening, and how little there was in any of the circumstances of the 
place or time to cause, or render us liable to—what I am about to 
describe. 

I liked this Easter piece better than any serious drama, My life had 
contained enough of the tragic element to make me turn with a sick dis- 
taste from all imitations thereof in books or plays. For months, ever 
since our marriage, Alexis and I had striven to lead a purely childish, 
common-place existence, eschewing all stirring events and strong pas- 
sions, mixing little in society, and then, with one exception, making no 
association beyond the moment. 

It was easy to do this in London; for we had no relations—we two 
were quite alone and free. Free—free! How wildly 1 sometimes 
grasped Alexis’s hand as I repeated that word. 

He was young—so was I. At times, as on this night, we would sit 
and laugh like children. It was so glorious to know of a surety that 
now we could think, feel, speak, act—above all, love one another— 
haunted by no counteractiag spell, responsible to no living creature for 
our life and our leve. 

But this had been only for a year—1 had thought of the date, shudder- 
ny the morning—for a year, from this same day. 

e had been laughing very heartily, cherishing mirth, as it were, like 
those who would caress a lovely bird that had been frightened out of its 
natural home and grown wild and rare in its visits, only tapping at the 
lattice for a minute, and then gone. Suddenly, in the pause between the 
acts, when the house was half-darkened, our laughter died away. 

“ How cold it is,’”’ said Alexis, shivering. I shivered too; but it was 
more like the involuntary shudder at which people say, “ Some one is 
walking over my grave.” I said so, jestingly. 

* Hush, Isbel,” whispered my husband, reprovingly ; and again the 
draught of cold air seemed to blow right between us, 

We sat, he in the front, I behind the curtain of our box, divided by some 
foot or two of space and by a vacant chair. Alexis tried to move this 
chair, but it was fixed. He went round it, and wrapped a mantle over 
my shoulders. 

“ This London winter is cold for you, my love. I half wish we had 
taken courage, and sailed once more for Hispaniola.” 

“ Oh, no—oh, no! No more of the sea!” said I, with another and a 
stronger shudder. 

He took his former position, looking round indifferently at the audi- 
ence. But neither ofus spoke. The mere word Hispaniola was enough 
to throw a damp and a silence over us both. 

“ Isbel,”’ he said at last rousing himself, with a halfsmile, “ I think 
you must have grown suddenly beautiful. Look! halfthe glasses oppo- 
site are lifted to our box. It cannot be at me, you know. Do you re- 
member telling me I was the ugliest fellow you ever saw ?” 

“Oh, Alex!” Yet it was quite trae—I had thought him so, in far 
back, strange, awful times, when I, a girl of sixteen, had my mind wholly 
filled with one ideal—one insane, exquisite dream ; when I brought my 
Innocent child’s garlands, and sat me down under one great spreading, 
magnificent tree, which seemed to me the king ofall the trees of the field, 
until I felt its dews dropping death upon my youth, and my whole soul 
Withering under its venomous shade. 

‘* Oh, Alex!” I cried, once more, looking fondly on his beloved face, 
where no unearthly beauty dazzled, no unnatural calm repelled ; where 
all was simple, noble, manly, true. ‘“ Husband, I thank heaven for that 
dear * ugliness’ of yours, Above all, though blood runs strong, they say, 
that I see in you no likeness to—” 

Alexis knew what name I meant, though for a whole year—since God’s 
pared made it us only ® name—we had ceased to utter it, and let it die 
wholly out of the visible world. We dared not breathe to ourselves, 


still less to one another, how much brighter, holier, happier, that world | bo 


Was, now that the Divine wisdom had taken—Aim—into another. For 
he bad been my husband's uncle ; likewise, once my guardian. He was 


I sat looking at Alexis, thinking what a strange thing it was that his 
dear face should not have always been as beautiful to me as it was now. 
That loving my husband now so deeply, so wholly, clinging to him heart 
to heart, in the deep peace of satisfied, all-trusting, and all-dependent 
human affection, I could ever have felt that emotion, first as an exquisite 
bliss, then as an ineffable terror, which now had vanished away, and be- 
come—nothing. 

“ They are gazing still, Isbel.”’ 

“ Who, and where?” For I had quite forgotten what he said about 
the people staring at me. 

“* And there is Colonel Hart. He seesus. Shall I beckon?” 

** As you will.” 

Colonel Hart came up into our box. He shook hands with my hus- 
band, bowed to me, then looked round, half-curiously, half-uneasily. 

“‘ T thought there was a friend with you.” 

“None. We have been alone all evening.” 

“ Indeed! How strange.” 

“ What! That my wife and I should enjoy a play alone together?” 
said Alexis, smiling. 

“« Excuse me, but really I was surprised to find you alone. I have cer- 
tainly seen for the last half-hour a third person sitting on this chair, 
between you both.” 

We could not help starting ; for, as I stated before, the chair had, in 
truth, been left between us, empty. 

“ Truly our unknown friend must have been invisible. Nonsense, Co- 
lonel ; how can you turn Mrs. Saltram pale, by thus peopling with your 
fancies the vacant air?” 

“ I tell you, Alexis,” said the Colonel (he was my husband’s old friend, 
and had been present at our hasty and private marriage), “ nothing 
could be more unlike a fancy, even werel givento such. It was avery 
remarkable person who sat here. Even strangers noticed him,”’ 

“ Him!” I whispered. 

“It was a man, then,” said my husband, rather angrily. 

“ A very peculiar-looking, and extremely handsome map. I saw many 
glasses levelled at him.” 

‘“‘ What was he like?” said Alexis, rather sarcastically. “ Did he 
speak ? or we to him?’ 

‘* No, neither. He sat quite still, in this chair.”’ 

My husband turned away. If the Colonel had not been his friend, and 
so very simple-minded, honest, and sober a gentleman, I think Alexis 
would have ted some drunken hoax, tarned him out of the box 
immediately. As it was, he only said : 

“* My dear fellow, the third act is beginning. Come up again at its 
close, and tell me if you again see my invisible friend, who must find so 
great an attraction in viewing, gratis, a dramatic performance.” 

“I perceive-—you think it a mere hallucination of mine. We shall 
see. I suspect the trick is on your side, and that you are harbouring 
some proscribed Hungarian. But I’ll not betray him. Adieu.” 

“ The ghostly Hungarian shall not sit next you, love, this time,” said 
Alexis, trying once more to remove the chair. But possibly, though he 
jested, he was slightly nervous, and his efforts were vain. ‘“ What non- 
— Isbel, let us forget it. I willstand behind you, and watch 

e play.’ 

He stood, I clasping his hand secretly and hard. Then, I grew qui- 
eter ; until, as the drop-scene fell, the same cold air swept past us. It 
Was as if some one, fresh from the sharp sea-wind had entered the box. 
And, just at that moment, we saw Colonel Hart’s, and several other 
glasses levelled as before. 

* It is strange,” said Alexis, 

“ It is horrible,” I said. For I had been cradled in Scottish, and then 
filled with German superstition ; and my own life had been so wild, so 
strange, that there was nothing too ghastly or terrible for my imagina- 
tion to conjure up. . 

“I will summon the Colonel. We must find out this,” said my hus- 
band, speaking beneath his breath, and looking round, as if he thought 
he was overheard. 

Colonel Hart came up. He looked very serious ; so did a young man 
who was with him. 

“ Captain Elmore—Mrs, Saltram. Saltram, I have brought my friend 
here to attest that I have played on you no unworthy jest. Not ten mi- 
nutes since he, and I, and some others saw this same gentleman sitting 
in this chair.” 

‘“* Most certainly—in this chair,” added the young captain. 

My husband bowed ; he kept a courteous calmness, but I felt his hand 
grow clammy in mine. 

“ Of what appearance, Sir, was the unknown acquaintance of my wife’s 
and mine, whom everybody appears to see, except ourselves ?”” 

“ He was of middle-age, dark-haired, pale. His features were very 
still, rather hard in expression. He had on a cloth cloak with a fur col- 
lar, and wore a long, pointed Charles-the-First beard.” 

My husband and I clung hand to hand with an inexpressible horror. 
— there be another man—a living man, who answered this descrip- 

on? 

“ Pardon me,” Alexis said faintly. ‘‘ The portrait is rather vague ; 
may I ask you to repeat it as circumstantially as you can.” 

“ He was, I repeat, a pale, or rather a sallow-featured man. His eyes 
were extremely piercing, cold, and clear. The mouth close-set—a very 
firm but passionless mouth. The hair dark, seamed with gray—bold on 
the brow” 

“*O heaven !’” I groaned in au anguish ofterror. For I saw again— 
clear as if he had never died—the face over which, for twelve long months, 
had swept the merciful sea waves, off the shores of Hispaniola. 

** Can you, Captain Elmore,” said Alexis, “ mention no other distin- 
guishing mark? This countenance might resemble many men.” 

“I think not. It was a most remarkable face. It struck me the more 
—because—” and the young man grew almost as pale as we—“ I once 
saw another very like it.” 

“You see—a chance resemblance only. Fear not, my darling,” 
Alexis breathed in my ear. “ Sir, have you any reluctance to tell me 
who was the gentleman?” 

“ Tt was no living man, but a corpse that we picked up off a wreck, 
and again committed to the deep—in the Gulf of Mexico. It was exactly 
the same face, and had the same mark—a scar, cross-shape, over one 
temple.” 

“?Tishe! He can follow and torture us still ; I knew he could!” 

Alexis smothered my shriek on his breast, 

“ My wife is ill. This description resembles slightly a—a person we 
once knew. Hart, will you leave us? But no, we must probe this mys- 
tery. Gentlemen, will you once more descend to the lower part of the 
house, whilst we remain here, and tell me if you still see this figure sit- 
ting in this chair.” 

_ They went. We held our breaths. The lights in the theatre were be- 
ing extinguished, the audience moving away. No one came near our 

1X; it was perfectly empty. Except our own two selves, we were con- 
— = no sight—no sound. A few minutes after Colonel Hart 





how dead. 


“ Come in,” said Alexis, cheerily. 
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= the Colonel—the bold soldier—shrunk back like a frightened 
child 

“ T have seen him—I saw him but this minute, sitting there.” 

I swooned away. 

. It is right I should briefly give you my history up to this night’s 
ate. 

I was a Weet Indian heiress—a posthumous, and soon after birth, an 
orphan child. Brought up in my mother’s country, until I was sixteen 
years old ;—I never saw my guardian. Then he met me in Paris, with 
my governess, and for the a of two years we lived under the same 
roof, seeing one another daily. 

I was very young; I had no father or brother ; I wished for neither 
lover nor husband ; my guardian became to me as the one object of my 
existence. 

It was no love-passion ; he was far too old for that, and I compara- 
tively too young, at least too childish. It was one of those insane, rap- 
turous adorations which young maidens sometimes conceive, mingling & 
little of the tenderness of the woman with the ecstatic enthusiasm of 
devotee. There is eye | @ prophet or leader noted in the world’s his 
tory who has not been followed and worshipped by many such women. 

So was my guardian, Anastasius—not his true name, but it 
then and will now. 

Many may recognise him as a known leader in the French political and 
moral world—as one who, by the mere force of intellect, wielded the most 
irresistible and silently complete power of any man I ever knew, in every 
circle into which he came ; women he won by his polished gentleness,— 
men, by his equally polished strength. He would have turned a 
ment and signed a death-warrant, with the same exquisitely calm 
Nothing was to him too great or too small. I have known him, on 
way to advise that the President’s soldiers should sweep a cann ¢ 
down the thronged street—stop to pick up a strayed canary-bird, stroke 
its broken wing, and confide it with beautiful tenderness to his bosom. 

O how tender !—how mild !—how pitiful !—could he be! 

When I say I loved him, I use for want ofa better, a word which il 
expresses that feeling. It was—Heaven forgive me if I err in using the 
similitude—tbe sort of feeling the Shunamite woman might have had for 
Elisha, Religion added to its intensity ; for I was brought up a devout 
Catholic ; and he, whatever his private dogmas might have been, 
strictly to the forms of the same church. He was unmarried, and most 

ple enppored him to belong to that order called—Heaven knows 
ae. unlike Him for whom they assume their name—the Society of Jesus. 

We lived thus—I entirely worshipping, he guiding, fondling, watcbing, 
and ruling by turns, for two whole years. I was mistress of a large 
tune, and, though not beantiful, had, I believe, a tolerable intellect, and 
a keen wit which he used to play with, as a boy plays with fire 
amusing himself with their glitter—sometimes directing them against 
others, and emiling as they flashed or scorched—knowing that against 
himself they were utterly powerless and harmless. Knowing, too, per- 
haps, that were it otherwise, he had only to tread them out under foot 
and step aside from the ashes, with the same unmoved, easy smile. _ 

I never knew—nor know I to this day, whether I was dear to him or 
not. Useful I was, I think, and pleasant, I believe. Possibly he liked 
me a little—as the potter likes his clay, and the skilful mechanician likes 
his tools—until the clay hardened, and the fine tools refused to obey the 
master’s hand. 

I was the brilliant West Indian heiress. I didnot marry. Whyshould 
I? At my house—at least it was called mine—all sorts and societies 
met, carrying on their separate games; the quiet, soft hand of M. Anas- 
tasius playing his game—in, and under, and through them all. Mingled 
with this grand game of the world was @ lesser one—to which he turned 
sometimes, just for amusement, and because he could not cease from his 
métier—a simple, easy, domestic game, of which the battledore was that 
said white hana, and the shuttlecock my foolish child’s heart. 

Thus much have I dilated on him, and my own life in the years when 
all its strong, wild current flowed towards him ; that, in what followed 
when the tide turned, no one may accuse me of fickleness, or causeless 
aversion, or insane terror of one who after all was only man, “ whose 
breath is in his nostrils.’’ . 

At seventeen I was wholly passive in his hands ; he was my sole arbiter 
of right and wrong—my conscience—almost my God. As my character 
matured, and, in a few things, I began to judge for myself, we had occa- 
sional slight differences—begun, on my part, in shy humility, continued 
with vague doubt, but always ending in penitence and tears. Since one 
or other erred, of course it must be I. These differences were wholly on 
abstract points of truth or justice. 

It was his taking me to the ball at the Tuileries, which was given after 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte had seized the Orleans property, and it was 
watching my cousin’s conduct there, which made me first question, in a 
trembiing terrified way—like one who catches a glimpse of the miracle- 
making priest’s hand behind the robe of the worshipped ido!—whether, 
great as M. Anastasius was as a political ruler, as a man of the world, as 
a faithful member of the Society of Jesus, he was altogether so great when 
viewed beside any one of those whose doctrines he disseminated, whose 
faith he professed. 

He had allowed me the New Testament, and I had been reading it a 
good deal lately. I placed him, my spiritual guide, first in venerating 
love, then, with a curious marvelling comparison, beside the fishermen 
of Galilee, beside—reverently be it spoken—besides the Divine Christ. 

There was a certain difference. 

The next time we came to any argument—always on abstract ques- 
tions,—for my mere individual will never had any scruple in resigning 
to his—instead of yielding and atoning, I ceased the contest, and brought 
it afterwards privately to the one infallible rale of right and wrong. 

The difference grew. 

Gradually I began to take my cousin's wisdom—perhaps, even his vir- 
tues—with certain reservations, feeling that there was growing in me 
some antagonistic quality which prevented my full sympathy with both. 

“ But,” I thought, “he is a Jesuit ; he follows only the law ofhis order, 
which allows temporising, and diplomatising, for noble ends. He merely 
dresses up the Truth, and puts it in the most charming and safest light, 
even as we do our images of the Holy Virgin, using them for the adora- 
tion of the crowd, but ourselves worshipping them still. I do believe, 
much as he will dandle and play with the Truth, that, not for his hope of 
Heaven, would Anastasius stoop to a lie.” 

One day, he told me he should bring to my saloons an Englishman, 
his relative, who had determiued on leaving the world and entering the 
priesthood. oe 

“ Ts he of our faith?” asked I indifferently. 

“ He is, from childhood. He has a strong, fine intellect ; this, under 
fit guidance, may accomplish great things. Once of our Society, he 
might be my right hand in every Court in Europe. You will receive 
him ?” 

e Nee ara Al 

But I paid very little heed to the stranger. There was nothing 
about him striking or peculiar. He was the very opposite of M. Anasta- 





sius. Besides, he was young, and I had learnt to despise the youth—my 
- guardian was fifty years old. 
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Mr. Saltram (you will already bave gussed {t was he) showed equal ia- 


: idjii embling. It seemed as if he likewise could not resist the fate which, 
nce to me. He watched me sometimes, didjlittle kindneses forme, | and tremb em fhe wi ’ 
carpe ona was quiet and silent—a mere cloud floating in the brilliant bore out of one man’s indomitab e will, dragged us asunder. Ere my 
sky, which M. Anastasias lit up as ite gorgeous sun. For me, I became guardian consigned me to Madame Gradeile, he said, smiling, bat lookiug 
4. through me with his eyes. | 


moonlike, appearing chiefly at my cousin’s set and rise 
I was not happy. [ read more in my Holy Book and lees in my bre- 
viary : I watched with keener, harder eyes my cousin Anastasius, weighed 


all bis deeds, listened to and compared his words: my intellect wor-| proved the falseness of your creed ; he will never return to it. His con- 
shipped him, my memoried tenderness clang round bim still, bat my con- | science is bis own. 


ecience had fled out of his keeping, and made for itself a higher and divi- 
per ideal. Mvasured with common men, he was godlike yet—above all 
passions, weaknesses, crimes ; bat viewed by the one perfect standard of 
man—Cohristian man —in charity, humility, singie-mindedness, guileless- | 
ness, truth—my idol was no more. I came to look for it, and found only | 
the empty sbrine 

He weat oo a brief mission to Rome. I marvelled that, instead of as 
yore wandering sadly through the empty house, its air felt freer for me, 
to breathe in. It seemed hardly a day till he came back , 

I happened to be sitting with bis nephew Alexis when I heard his step | 
down the corridor—the step which once seemed at every touch to draw 
music from the chords of my prostrate heart, but which now made it 
shrink into itself, a4 if an iron-shod footfall had passed along the strings. 

Anastasius looked slightly sarprised at seeing ux togetber, but bis wel- 
come was very kind to both. . 

I could not altogether return it. I bad just found out two things, 

which, to say the least, had startled me. I determined to prove them at 
once. 
“ My cousin, | thought you were aware that, though a Catholic myself, 
my house is open, and my friendship likewise, to honest men of every 
creed. Why did you give your relative so bard an impression of me’ 
And why did you not tell me that Mr. Saltram has, for some years, been 
@ Protestant!” 

I know not what reply he made ; I know only that it was ingenious, 
lengthy, gentle, courteous—that for the time being it seemed entirel 
satisfactory, that we spent all three together a most pleasantevening. It 
was only when I lay down on my bed, face to face with the solemn Dark, 
in which dwelt conscience, trath, and (Cod, that I discovered how Anas- 
tasius had, for some secret—doubtless blameless, nay, even justifiable 
purpose, told of me, and to me, two absolute lies! 

Disguise it as he might, excuse it as 1 might, and did, they were lies. 
They haunted me—flapping their black wings like a couple of fiends, mop- 
ping and mowing behind him when be came—sitting on his shoulders, and 
mocking his beautiful, calm, majestic face—for days. That was the be- 
ginning of sorrows; gradually they grew until they blackened my whole 
world. 

M. Anastasius’ whole soul was beat, as be had for once truly told me, 
on winning his young nephew into the trae fold, making him an instra- 
ment of that great purpose which was to bring all Europe, the Popedom 
iteelf, under the power of the Society of Jesus and its future head 
Anastasius. 

The young man resisted. He admired and revered his kinsman ; but 
he himself was very single-hearted, staunch, and true. Something in 
that strong Truth, which was the basis of his character, struck sympathy 
with mine. He was very much inferior in most things to Anastasius—he 
knew it, | knew it—but, through all, this divine element of Truth was 
patent, beautifully clear. It was the one quality I had ever worshipped, 
ever sought for, and never found. 

Alexis and | became friends—equal, earnest friends. Not in the way of 
wooing or marriage—at least, he never spoke of either; and both were 
far, ob how far! from my thought—bat there was a great and tender 
bond between us, which strengthened day by day. 

The link which riveted it was religion. He was, I said, a Protestant, 
not adhering to any creed, but simply living—not preaching, but living 
the faith of Our Saviour. He was not perfect—he had his sins and short- 
comings, even as!, We were both struggling on towards the glimmer- 
ing light. So, after a season, we clasped bands in friendship, and with 
eyes steadfastly upward, determined to press on together towards the 
one goal, and along the self-same road. 

I put my breviary aside, and took wholly to the New Testament, as- 
suming no nume either of Catholic or Protestant, but simply that of 
Christian. 

When | decided on this, of course I told Anastasius. He received the 
tidings calmly. He had ceased to be my spiritual confessor for some 
time; yet I could see he was greatly surprised, afterwards he became 
ee) ad changed. 

“ I wish,” said I, one day, * as I shall be twenty-one next year, to have 
more freedom. I wish even’’—for since the discovery of my change of 
belief he had watched me so closely, so quietly, so continually, that I 
had conceived a vague fear of him, and a longing to get away—to put 
half the earth between me and his presence—‘I wish even, if possible 
this summer, to visit my estates in Hispaniola?” 

** Alone?” 

* No ; Madame Gradelle will accompany me. And Mr. Saltram will 
charter one of his ships for my use.”’ 

For, I should say, Alexis wae, far from being a Roman Catholic priest, 
@ merchant of large means. 

* T approve the plan, It will be of advantage to your health. But 
Madame Crradelle is not sufficient escort. I, as your guardian, will ac- 
company and protect you.” 

A cold dread seized me. Was I never to be free? Already I began 
to feel my guardian's inflaence surrounding me—an influence once of 
love, now of intolerable distaste, and even fear. Not that he was ever 
harsh or cruel—not that I could accuse him of any single wrong towards 
me or others: but 1 knew I bad thwarted him, and through him, his 
cause—that cause whose strongest dogma is that any means are sacred, 
ve evil good, to the one great end—Power. 

had oppressed him, and I was in his hand—that hand which I had 
once believed to have almost superhuman strength. In my terror I be- 
lieved it still. 

“ He will go with us—we cannot escape from him,” I said to Alexis. 
“ He will make you a priest and me a nun, as he planned—I know he 
did. Odar very souls are not our own.” 

* What when the world is so wide, and life so long, and God's kindness 
over all-—-when too, lam free, and you will be free in a year—when”’ 


ee 





“I shall never be free. He is my evil genius. He will haunt me till 
my death.” 

It was a morbid feeling I had, consequent on the awful struggle which 
had so shaken body and mind. The sound of his step made me turn sick 
and tremble ; the sight of his gramd face—perhaps the most beautiful I 
ever saw, with its faultless features, and the half-melancholy cast given 
= the high bald forehead and the pointed beard—was to me more terri- 

ble than any monster of ugliness the world ever produced. 

He held my fortune—he ruled my house. All visitants there came 
and went under bis control, except Alexis. Why this young man still 
came—or how—lI could not tell. Probably because in his pure singleness 
of heart and purpose, he was stronger even than M. Anastasius. 

— time passed. We embarked on board the ship 4rgo, for Hispa- 
niola. 

My guardian told me, at the last minute, that business relating to his 
order would probably detain him in Europe—that we were to lie at an- 
chor for twelve hours, off Havre—and, if be then came not, sail. 

He came not—we sailed. 

It was a gloriousevening. The sun, as he went down over the burning 
geas, beckoned us with a finger of golden fire, westward—to the free, safe 
happy West. 

say us, because in that evening we first began unconsciously to say it 
too—as if vaguely binding oar fates together—Alexisand I. We talked 
for a whole bour—till long after France, with all our old life therein, had 
become a mere line, a cloudy speck on the horizon—of the new life we 
should lead in Hispaniola. Yer all the while, if we had been truly the 
priest and nun be wished to make us, our words, and I believe our 
thoughts, could not have been more angel-pure, more free from any bias 
of human passion. 

Yet, as the sun went down, and the sea-breeze made us draw nearer 
together, both began, I repeat, instinctively to say we, and talk of our 
future as if it had been the future of one. 

* Good evening, friends!” 

He was there—M. Anastasius! I stood petrified. All the golden fin- 
ger of hope bad vanished. I shuddered, a captive on his compelling arm— 
seeing nothing but his terrible smiling face and the black wilderness of 
sea. For the moment I felt inclined to plunge therein—I had often 
longed to plunge into the equally fearsome wilderness of Paris streets— 
only I felt sure he would follow me still. He would track me, it seemed, 
through the whole world. 

* You see I have been able to accomplish the Voyage ; men mostly can 
achieve any strong purpose—at least some men. Isbel, this sea-air will 
bring back your bloom. And, Alexis, my friend, despite those close stu- 
dies you told me of, I hope you will bestow a little of your society at 


Che Albion, 


He gave bis nephew my powerless hand; that of Alexis, too, felt cold 


‘ Remember, my fair cousin, that Alexis is to be—mast be—a priest.” 
“ It is impossible!” said I, stung to resistance. “ You know he bas 


* But not his passions. He is young—I am old 
y et 
" With a soft band-pressure, M. Anastasius left me. ; . 

Now began the most horrible phase of my existence. For four weeks 
we had to live in the same vessel ; bounded and shat up together, — Anis- 
tasius, Alexis, and I ; meeting continually, in the soft bland atmosphere 
of courteous calm ; always in public—never alone. 

From various accidental circumstances, I kaew how, night and day, M. 
Anastasius was bending all the powers of his enormous intellect, his won- 
derful moral force, to compass his cherished ends with regard to Alexis 
Saltram. ‘ 

An overwhelming dread took possession of me. I ceased to think of 
myself at all—my worldly hopes, prospects, or joys—over which this 
man’s influence had long hung like an accursed shadow ; a sun turned into 
darknes#,—the more terrible because it had once been a sun, I seemed 
to see M. Anastasius only with relation to this young man, over whom I 
knew he once had so great power. Would it return—and in what would 
it result? Not merely in the breaking off any feeble tieto me. I scarce- 
ly trembled for that, since, could it be so broken, it was not worth tremb- 
ling for. No! I trembled for Alexis’s soul. , . 
It was a soul, I had gradually learnt—more than ever perhaps in this 
voyage, which every day seemed a brief life, so full of temptation, con- 
test, trial—a soul pure as (rod’s own heaven, that hung over us hour by 
hour in its steady tropic blue; deep as the seas that rolled around us. 
Like them, stirring with the lightest breath, often tempest-tossed, liable 
to adverse winds and currents; yet keeping far, far below the surface a 
divine tranquillity,—diviner than any mere stagnant calm. And thissoul 
full of all rich impulses, emotions, passions,—a soul which, because it 
could strongly sympathise with, might be able to regenerate its kind, M. 
Anastasius wanted to make into a Catholic Jesuit priest,—a mere ma- 
chine, to work as he, the head machine, chose! 

This was why (the thought suddenly struck me, like lightning) he had 
told each of us severally those two lies. Because we were young, we 
might love—we might marry; there was nothing externally to prevent 
us. And then what would become of his scheme? 

I think there was born in me—while the most passive slave to lawful, 
loving rule—a faculty of savage resistance to all unlawful, unjust power ; 
aleo a something of the female wild-beast, which, if alone, will! lie tame 
and cowed in her solitary den, to be shot at by any daring hunter ; whereas 
if she be not alone—if she have any love-instinct at work for cubs or 
mate—her whole nature changes from terror to daring, from cowardice 
to fury. 

When, as we neared the tropics, I saw Alexis’s cheek growing daily 
paler, and his eye more sunken and restless with some secret struggle, in 
the which M. Anastasius never left him for a day, an hour, a minute, | 
became not unlike that poor wild-beast mother. It had gone ill with the 
relentless hunter of souls if he had come near me then. 

But he did not. For the last week of our voyage, M. Anastasius kept 
altogether out of my way. 

{t was nearly over,—we were in sight of the shores of Hispaniola. 
Then we should land. My estates lay in thisisland. Mr. Saltram’s busi- 
ness, I was aware, called him to Barbadoes ; thence again beyond seas. 
Once parted, I well knew that if the power and will of my guardian could 
compass anything—and it seemed to me that they were able to compass 
everything in the whole wide earth—Alexis and I should never meet 
again. 

In one last struggle after life—after the fresh, wholesome, natural life 
which contact with this young man’s true spirit had given me—I deter- 
mined to risk all. 

It was a rich tropic twilight. We were all admiring it, just as three 
ordinary persons might do who were tending peacefully to their voyage- 
end. Yet Alexis did not seem at peace. A settled, deadly pallor dwelt 
on his face,—a restless anxiety troubled his whole mien. 


He will be a priest 





M. Anastasius said, noticing the glowing tropic scenery which already 
dimly appeared in our shoreward view, 

“It is very grand ; but Europe is more suited to us grave Northerns. 
You will think so, Alexis, when you are once again there.” 

* Are you returning ?’’ I asked of Mr. Saltram. 

My cousin answered for him, “ Yes, immediately.” 

Be exis started ; then leaned over the poop in silence, and without de- 
nial. 

I felt profoundly sad. My interest in Alexis Saltram was at this time 
—and but for the compulsion of opposing power, might have ever been 
entirely apart from love. We might have gone on merely as tender 
friends for years and years,—at least I might. Therefore no maidenly 
consciousness warned me from doing what my sense of right impelled to- 
wards one who held the same faith, and whose life seemed strangled in 
the same mesh of circumstances which had nearly paralysed my own. 

“ Alexis, this is our last evening; you will sail for Europe—and we 
shall be friends no more. Will you take one twilight stroll with me ?” 
—and I extended my hand. 

If he had hesitated, or shrunk back, one second, I would have flung 
him to the winds, and fought my own warfare alone ; I was strong enough 
now. But he sprang to me, clung to my hand, looked wildly in my face, 
as if there were the sole light of truth and trust left in the world ; and as 
if, even there, he had begun to doubt. He did not, now. 

“Isabel, tell me! You still hold oar faith—you are not going to be- 
come a nun?” 

“ Never! I will offer myself to Heaven as Heaven gave me to myself 
-free, bound by no creed, subservient to no priest. What is he, but a 
man that shall die, whom the worms shall cover?” ~* 

I said the words out loud. I meant M. Anastasius to hear. But 
be looked as if he heard not ; oaly when we turned up the deck, he slow- 
ly followed. 

I stood at bay. “Cousin, leave me. Cannot I have any friend but 
you? 

“ None, whom I believe you would harm and receive harm from.” 

“ Dare you” 

“I dare nothing ; there is nothing which my church does not dare. 
on my children. I hinder you not. The deck is free for 
ail, 
He bow ed, and let us pass, then followed. Every sound of that slow, 
nae step seemed to strike on my heart like the tracking tread of 

oom. 

Alexis and I spoke little or nothing. A leaden despair seemed to bind 
us closely round, allowing only one consciousness, that for a little, little 
time, it bound us together! He held my arm so fast that I felt every throb- 
bing of his heart. My sole thought was now to say some words that might 
be fixed eternally there—so that no lure, no power might make him 
swerve from his faith, the faith which was my chief warrant of meeting 
him—never, oh never in this world! but in the world everlasting. 

Once or twice in turning we confronted fully M. Anastasius. He was 
walking, in his usual slow pace, his hands loosely clasped behind him— 
his head bent, a steely repose, even pensiveness, which was his natural 
look—settled in his grave eyes. He was a man in intellect too great to 
despise, in character too spotless to loathe. The one sole feeling he in- 
spired was that of unconquerable fear. Because you saw at once that he 
feared nothing either in earth or Heaven, that he owned but one in- 
fluence, and was amenable but to one law which he called “ the Church,” 
but which was, himself. " 

Men like M. Anastasius, one-idea'd, all-engrossed men, are, according 
to slight variations in temperament, the salvation the laughing-stock, or 
the terror of the world. 

He appeared in the latter form to Alexisand me. Slowly, surely came 
the conviction that there was no peace for us on God’s earth while he 
stood on it; so strong, so powerful, that at times I almost succumbed to 
& vague belief in his immortality. On this night, especially, I was 
stricken with a horrible—curiosity, I think it was—a wish to see whether 
he could die,—whether the grave could swallow him, and death have 
power upon his flesh, like that of other men. 

More than once, as he passed under a huye beam, I thought—should it 
fall! ashe leaned against the ship's side—should it give way! Bat 
only, I declare before Heaven, in a frenzied speculative curiosity, which 
I would not for worlds have breathed to human soul ; especially to Alexis 
— who was his sister’s son, and whom he had been kind to as a 
cAaL 

Night darkened, and our walk ceased. We had said nothing,—nothing, 
except that on parting, with a kind of desperation Alexis buried my hand 

htly in his bosom, and whispered, “ To-morrow ?” 

at midnight a sudden hurricane came on. In half-an-hour all that 





times on my ward and me. We will bid you a good evening now.” 


was left of the good ship -4-go was a little boat, filled almost to sinking 
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with balf-drowned passengers, and a few sailors clinging to spars ang 
fragments of the wreck. 

Alexis was lashed to a mast, holding me partly fastened to it, ana 
partly sustained in his arms. How he had found and rescued me I know 
not; but love is very strong. It has been sweet to me afterwards to 
think that I owed my life to him—and him alone. I was the only woman 
saved. 

He was at the extreme end of the mast: we rested, face to face, m 
head against his shoulder. All along, to its slender point, the sailors 
were clinging to the spar like flies, but we two did not see anything ip 
the world, save one another 

Life was dim, death was near, yet I think we were notunbappy. Oar 
Heaven was clear ; for between us and Him to whom we were going 
came no threatening shadow, holding in its remorseless hand life, faita, 
love. Death itself was less terrible than M. Anastasius. — 

We had seen him among the saved passengers swaying in the boat ; 
then we thought of him no more. We clung together, with closed eyes, 
satisfied to die. 

“No room—off there! No room!” I heard shouted, load and savage, 
by the sailor lashed behind me. 

I opened my eyes. Alexis was gazing on me only. I gazed, transfix- 
ed, over his shoulder, into the breakers beyond. 

There, in the trough ofa wave, I saw, clear as I see my own right 
band now, the upturned face of Anastasius, and his two white, stretched- 
out hands, one of which had the well-known diamond ring—for it flashed 
that minute in the moon. re 

“ Off!” yelled the sailor, striking at him with an oar, “One man’s 
life’s as good as another’s, Off!” , 

The drowning face rose above the wave, the «yes fixed direct on me, 
without any entreaty in them, or wrath, or verror—the long-familiar, 
passionless, relentless eyes. 

I see them now; I shall see them till I die. Ob, would I had 
died ! 

For one brief second I thought of tearing off the lashings and giving 
him my place; for I had loved him. But youth and life were strong 
within me, and my head was pressed to Alexis’s breast. 

A full minute, or it seemed so, was that face above the water ; then I 
watched it sink slowly, down, down. 

We, and several others, were picked up from the wreck of the Argo 
by a homeward-bound ship. Assoon as we reached London I became 
Alexis’s wife. 

That which happened at the theatre was exactly twelve months after 
—as we believed—Anastasius died. 

I do not pretend to explain; I doubt if any reasoning can explain a 
circumstance so singular—so impossible to be attributed to either imagi- 
nation or illusion. For, as I must again distinctly state, we saw nothing. 
The apparation, or whatever it was, was visible only to other persons, 
all, total strangers. ; 

I had a fever. When I arose from it, and things took their natural 
forms and relations, this strange occurrence became mingled with the 
rest of my delirium, of which my husband persuaded me it was a part. 
He took me abroad—to Italy—Germany. He loved me dearly! He 
was, and made me, entirely happy. 

In our happiness we strove to live, not merely for one another, but 
for all the world; all who suffered and had need. We did—nor shrunk 
from the doing—many charities which had first been planned with 
Anastasius—with what motives we never knew. While carrying them 
out, we learnt to utter his name without trembling—remembering only 
that which was beautiful in him, and which we had both so worshipped 
once. 

In the furtherance of these schemes of good, it became advisable that 
we should go to Paris, to my former house, which still remained empty 
there. 

“ But not, dear wife, if any uneasiness, or lingering pain, rests in your 
mind in seeing the old spot. For me, I love it! since there I loved Isbel, 
before Isbel knew it, long.” 

So I smiled ; and went to Paris. 

My husband proposed, and I was not sorry, that Colonel Hart and his 
newly-married wife should join us there, and remain as our guests. 
shrunk a little from re-inhabiting the familiar rooms, long shut up from 
the light of day ; and it was with comfort I heard my husband arrang- 
ing that a portion of the hotel should be made ready for us, namely, two 
salons en suite, and leading out of the farther one of which were a cham- 
ber and dressing-room for our use—opposite two similar apartments for 
the Colonel and his lady. 

I am thus minute for reasons that will appear. 

Mrs. Hart had been travelling with us for some weeks. She was a 
mild sweet-faced English girl, who did not much like the Continent, and 
was half shocked at some of my reckless foreign ways, on board steam- 
boat and on railways. She said [ was a little—just a little—too free. 
It might have seemed so to her; for my southern blood rushed bright and 
warm, and my manner of life in France had completely obliterated early 
impressions. Faithful and tender woman, and true wife, as I was, [ 
believe I was unlike an English woman or an English wife, and that Mrs. 
Hart thought so. 

Once—for being weak of nature and fast of tongue, she often said 
things she should not—there was even some hint of the kind dropped 
before my husband. He flashed up—but laughed the next minute ; for I 
was his and he loved me! 

Nevertheless, that quick glow of anger pained me—bringing back the 
recollection of many things his uncle had said to me of him, which I 
heard as one that heareth not. The sole saying which remained was one 
which, in a measure, I had credited—that his conscience was in his 
hand. “ but not his passions.” 

I knew always—and rather rejoiced in the knowledge—that Alexis 
Saltram could not boast the frozen calm of M. Anastasius. 

But I warned tame Eliza Hart, half jestingly, to take heed, and not 
lightly blame me before my husband again. 

Reaching Paris, we were all very gay and sociable together. Colonel 
Hart was a grave honourable man; my husband and I both loved him. 

We dined together—a lively partie quarrée. I shut my eyes to the 
familiar things about us, and tried to believe the rooms had echoed no 
footsteps save those of Mrs. Hart and the Colonel’s soldierly tread. 
Once or so, while silence fell over us, I would start, and feel my heart 
beating ; but Alexis was near me, and altogether mine. Therefore, I 
feared not, even here. 

After coffee, the gentlcmen went out to some evening amusement. We, 
the weary wives, contented ourselves with lounging about, discussing 
toilettes, and Paris sights, and the fair Empress Eugénie—the wifely 
crown which my old aversion Louis Bonaparte had chosen to bind about 
his ugly brows. Mrs. Hart was anxious to see all. and then fly back to 
her beloved London. 

“ How long is it since you left London, Mrs. Saltram ?” 

“A year, I think. What is to-day?” 

“The twenty-fifth—no, the twenty-sixth of May.” 

I dropped my head on the cushion. Then that date—the first she 
mentioned—had passed over unthought of by us. That night—the night 
of mortal horror when the 4rgo went down—lay thus buried in the past, 
parted from us by two blessed years. 

Bat I found it impossible to converse longer with Mrs. Hart ; so about 
ten o’clock I left her reading, and went to take half an hour’s rest in my 
chamber, which, as I have explained, was divided from thesalon by 
a small boudoir or dressing-room. The only other entrance was from & 
door near the head of my bed, which I went and locked. 

It seemed uncourteous to retire for the night ; so I merely threw & 
a dressing-gown over my evening toilette, and lay down outside the bed 
dreamily watching the shadows which the lamp threw. This lamp was, 
in my chamber ; but its light extended faintly into the boudoir, showing 
th® tall mirror there, and a sofa which was placed opposite. Otherwise, 
the little room was dusky, save for a narrow glint streaming through 
the not quite closed door of the salon. 

I lay broad awake, but very quiet, contented, and serene. I was 
thinking of Alexis. In the midst of my reverie, I heard, as I though 
my maid trying the handle of the door behind me. . 

“It is locked,” I said ; “ another time.” 

The sound ceased ; yet I almost thought she had opened the door, for 
there came a rift of wind, which made the lamp sway in its socket. Bat 
when I looked, the door was closely shut, and the bolt still fast. 

I lay, it might be, half an hour longer. Then, with a certain com- 
punction at my discourtesy, I saw the salon door open, and Mrs. Hart 


a , 
Pehe looked in, drew back hurriedly, and closed the door after her. 

Of course I immediately rose to follow her. Ere doing so, I remember 
particularly standing with the lamp in my hand, arranging my dress be- 
fore the mirror in the boudoir, and seeing reflected in the glass, with my 
cashmere lying over its cushions, the sofa, unoccupied. 

Eliza was standing thoughtfully by the stove. 

“ | ought to ask pardoa of you, my dear Mrs. Hart.” 

“Oh, no,—but of you. I did not know Mr. Saltram had retarned. 
Where is my husband ?” 
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“With mine, no doubt! We need not expect them for an hour yet, 
the renegades” = 
«You are jesting, : A 
are come home. I saw Mr. Saltram in your boudoir not two minutes 


said Mrs. Hart, half offended. “I know they 


since. &. 

‘How! 

«Jn your boudoir, I repeat. He was y 

« Impossible !”’ and I burst out laug 
turned into @ cashmere shaw]. 

I 
itt oom. 
a very odd, fidgetted Mrs. Hart; “very odd, indeed. I am sure 
I saw a gentleman here. His face was turned aside,—but of course I 
concluded it was Mr. Saltram. Very odd, indeed.” i 

| still langhed at her, though an uneasy feeling was creeping over me. 
To dismiss it, I showed her how the door was fastened, and how it was 
impossible my husband could have entered. 

“No: for I distinctly heard you say, * It is locked another time.’ What 
did you mean by another time ?”’ 

“J thought it was Fanchon.’ 

To change the subject I began showing her some parures my husband 
had just boaght me. Eliza Hart was very fond of jewels. We re- 
mained looking at them some time longer, and then she bade me good 


ing on the sofa.” 
ing. ‘“ Unless he bas suddenly 
Come and look.” 


t. 

algNo light, thank you. Ican find my way. The boudoir is not dark. 
Good night. Do not look so pale to-morrow, my dear.” 

She kissed me in the friendly English fashion, and we parted. 

She went through rapidly, shutting my bed-room door. A minute af- 
terwards she re-appeared, breathless, covered with angry blushes. 

“Mrs. Saltram, you have deceived me! You are a wicked French 
woman.” 

“ Madam |” 

« You know it,—you knew it allalong. I will go and seek my hus- 
band. He will not let me stay another night in your house !”’ 

“ As you will,”’—for I was sick of ber follies. ‘ But, explain your- 
self.” 

“ Have you no shame? Have you foreign women never any shame? 
But I have found you out at last.” 

“ Indeed !” 

«“ There is—I have seen him twice with my own eyes—there is a map 
lying this minute in your boudoir,—and he is—not Mr. Saltram!” 

Then, indeed, I sickened,—a deadly horror came over me. No wonder 
the young thing, convinced of my guilt, fled from me, appalled. 

For, I knew now whom she had seen. 


. . 


Hour after hour I must have lain where | fell. There was some con- 
fasion in the house—no one came near me. It was early daylight when 
I woke and saw Fanchon leaning over me, and trying to lift me from the 
floor. 

“ Fanchon,—-is it morning ?” 

“Yes, Madame.” 

“What day is it?” 

“The twenty-sixth of May.” 

It had been Ae, then. He followed us still. 

Shudder after shudder convulsed me. I think Fanchon thought I was 


ying. 

“Oh, Madame! oh, poor Madame! 
home.” 

I uttered a horrible cry—for my soul foreboded what either had been, 
or would be. 

Alexis never came home again. 

An hour after, I was sent for to the little woodcutter’s hut, where he 
lay dying. 

My noble husband had in him but one thing lacking—his passions 
were “not in his hand.’”’ When Colonel Hart, on the clear testimony of 
Eliza, impugned Ais wife’s honour, Alexis fought and fell. 

It all happened in one night, when their blood was fiery hot. By day- 
light, the Colonel stood, cold as death, pale as a shadow, by Alexis’s bed- 
side. He had killed him, and he loved him! 

No one thought of me. They let me weep near him—unconscious as 
he was—doubtless believing them the last contrite tears of an—adul- 
tress! I did not heed or try to deny that horrible name—Alexis was 
dying. 

"Syeette evening he became stronger, and his senses returned. 
opened his eyes and saw me, but they closed with a shudder. 

“ Alexis—Alexis!” 

“Isbel, I am dying. 
you”—— 

“In the name of God, I am your pure wife, who nevvr loved, even in 
thought, any man but you.” 

“T am satisfied.” 

He looked at Colonel Hart, faintly smiled ; then opened his arms and 
took me into them, as if to protect me with his last breath. 

‘‘ Now,” he said, still holding me, “my friends, we must make all clear. 
Nothing must harm her when I am gone. Hart, fetch your wife here.” 

Mrs. Hart came, trembling violently. -Woman-like, seeing my misery, 
even she caught my hand and wept. My husband addressed her. 

“Who did you see? Answer, as toa dying man who to-morrow will 
know all secrets. Who was the man you saw in my wife’s chamber?” 

“ He was astranger. I never met him before, anywhere. He lay on 
the sofa, wrapped in a fur cloak.” 

* Did you see his face ?”’ 

“Not the first time. The second time I did.” 

‘* What was he like? Be accurate, for the sake of more than life— 
honour.” 

My husband’s voice sank. There was terror in his eyes, but not that 
terror—he held me to his bosom still. 

“ What was he like, Eliza?” repeated Colonel Hart. 

“He was middle-aged ; of a pale, grave countenance, with keen, large 
eyes, high forehead, and a pointed beard.” 

“ Heaven save us! I have seen him, too,’’ cried the Colonel, horror- 
struck. “ It was no living man you saw, Eliza.” 

“It was M. Anastasius !’’ 


And Monsieur not yet come 


He 


You know why. In the rame of God—are 


* 


My husband died that night. He died, his lips on mine, murmuring 
how he loved me, and how happy he had been. 

For many months after then I was quite happy, too ; for my wits wan- 
dered, and I thought I was againa little West Indian girl, picking gow- 
ans in the meadows about Dumfries. 

The Colonel and Mrs. Hart were, I believe, very kind to me. I always 
took her for a little playfellow I had, who was called Eliza. It is only 
lately, as the year has circled round again to the spring, that my head 
has become clear and I have found out who she is, and—ah, me!— 
who I am. 

This coming to my right senses does not give me so much pain as they 
thought it would; because great weakness of body had balanced and 
soothed my mind. 

I have but one desire: to go to my own Alexis;—and before the 
twenty-fifth of May. 

Now I have been able to complete nearly our story. Reader, judge be- 
tween us—and Aim. Farewell. IspeL Salta. 

Post-Scriptum.—I think it will be well that I, Eliza Hart, should re- 
late, as simply as veraciously, the circumstances of Mrs. Saltram’s death, 
which happened on the right of the twenty-fifth of May. 

She was living with us at our house, some miles out of London. She 

had been very ill and weak during May, but towards the end of the 
month she revived. We thought if she could Jive till June she might 
even recover. My husband desired that on no account might she be told 
the day of the month—she was indeed purposely deceived on the subject. 
When the twenty-fifth came she thought it was only the twenty-second. 
_ For some weeks she had kept her bed, and Fanchon never left her. 
Fanchon, who knew the whole history, and was strictly charged, what- 
ever delusions might occur, to take no notice whatever of the subject tu 
Ser mistress, For my husband and myself were again persuaded that it 
must be some delusion. So was the physician, who nevertheless deter- 
mined to visit us himself on the night of the twenty-fifth of May. 

it happened that the Colonel was unwell, and I could not remain con- 
stautly in Mrs. Saltram’s room. It was a large but very simple subar- 
ban bedchamber, with white curtains and modern furnitare, all of which 
I myself arranged in such a manner that there should be no dark corners, 
no shadows thrown by hanging draperies, or anything of the kind. 

_ About ten o'clock.’ Fanchon accidentally quitted the room, sending 
in ber place a nursemaid who had lately come into our family. 
._ This girl tells me that she entered the room quickly, but stopped, see- 
atin she believed, the physician sitting by the bed, on the further side, 
; rs. Saltram’s right hand. She thought Mrs. Saltram did not see him, 
One turned and asked her—‘ Susan, what o'clock is it ?” 

be gentleman, ehe says, appeared sitting with his elbows resting on 


* . . * * 


* * 


ung the ‘folding doors open, and poured a blaze of light into the | 
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his knees, and his face partly concealed in his bands, He wore a long 
coat or cloak—she could not distinguish which, for the room was rather 
dark, but she could plainly see on bis little finger the sparkle of a dia- 
mond ring. 

She is quite certain that Mrs. Saltram did not see the gentleman at all, 
which rather surprised her, for the poor lady moved from time to time, 
and spoke, complainingly, of its being “ very cold.” At length she called 
Susan to sit by her side, and chafe ber hands. 

Susan acquiesceg—* But did not Mrs. Saltram see the gentleman ‘ 

} “™ What gentleman ?” 

“ He was sitting beside you not a minute since 
doctor, or the clergyman.” 

And the girl, much terrified, saw that now there was no one there 

She says, Mrs. Saltram did not seem terrified at all. She only pressed 
ber hands on her forehead ; her lips slightly moving—then w hispered 

“Go, call Fanchon and them all, tell them what you saw.”’ 

“But I must leave you. Are you not afraid ! 

“No. Not now—not now.” 

She covered her eyes, and again ber lips vegan moving. 

Fanchon entered, and I too, immediately 

I do not expect to be credited. I can only state on my honour, what 
we both then beheld. 

Mrs. Saltram lay, her eyes open, her face quite calm, as that of a dying 
person ; her hands spread out on the counterpane. Beside her sat erect, 

the same figure I had seen lying on the sofa in Paris, exactly a year ago 
It appeared more life-like than she. Neither looked at each other. When 
we brought a bright lamp into the room, the appearance vanished. 

Isbel said to me, “ Eliza, he is come.” 

“ Impossible! You have not seen him *”’ 

‘No, but you have?’’ She looked me steadily in the face. 
Take the light away, and you will see him again. 
speak tohim. Quick, take the light away.”’ 

Terrified as I was, I could not refuse, for I saw by her featares that her 
last hour was at hand. 

As surely as I write this, I, Eliza Hart, saw, when the candles were re 
moved, that figure grow again, as out of air, sitting by her bedside. 

She turned herself with difficulty, and faced it. “ Eliza, is he there? 
I meennne but the empty chair. Is he there ?”’ 

* Yea. 

. een te look angry or terrible !” 

“ No. 

“ Anastasius.” She extended her hand towards the vacant chair 
“Cousin Anastasius !”’ 

Her voice was sweet, though the cold drops stood on her brow. 

“Cousin Anastasius, I do not see you, but you can seeand hear me. | 
am not afraid of you now. You know, once, I loved you very much.”’ 

Here—-overcome with terror, I stole back towards the lighted door. 
Thence I still heard Isbel speaking. 

“ We erred, both of us, Cousin. You were too bard upon me—I had too 
great love first, too great terror afterwards of you. Why should I be 
afraid of a man that shall die, and of the son of man, whose breath is in 
= a * I should have worshipped, have feared, not you, but only 

70d, 
; She paused ~ drawing twice or thrice heavily, the breath that could not 
ast.’’ 

“I forgive you—forgive me also. 
say to me, Anastasius ?”’ 

Silence, 

“Shall we ever meet in the boundless wide spheres?” 

P Silence—a long silence. We brought in candles, for she was evidently 
ying. 

“ Kliza—thank you for all! Your hand. 
ing— I am afraid of going into the dark. 
there. I wish my husband would come.” 

She was wandering in her mind, I saw. 
ebair. 

“Ts there any one sitting by me?” 

“ Dear Isbel ; can you see any one?” 

“No one-—yes’’—and with preternatural strength she started right up 
in bed, extending her arms. “Yes! There—close behind you—I see 
my husband. I am quite safe—now!” 

So, with a smile upon her face, she died. 


I thought he was the 


“I knew it. 
He is here, | want to 


lloved you. Have you anything to 


It is so dark—and’’—shiver- 
I might meet Anastasius 


Her eyes turned to the vacant 








A TRIBUTE TO AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


“ Blessed be the man,” said Sancho Panza, “ that invented sleep.”’ 
Biessed, say we, be the man that invented letters, whether he were Mem- 
non the Egyptian, or Athothes the son of Menes, or even the antedilluvi- 
an Seth the son of Adam. And thrice blessed be they, the men whe in- 
vented, and improved, and brought to its perfection the wondrous art of 
printing—John Koester, with his wooden blocks ; Faust, who dealt in the 
black art, but it was the black art of ink ; and Guttenberg, with his type 
of metal ; and Peter Scheeffer ; and all the worthies that followed them 

William Caxton, and Wynkin de Worde, and the two Alduser. Blessed 
may they all be, those great benefactors of the human kind—the true 
magicians who know how to raise the dead of all times and of all climes ; 
who can exorcise them till they speak, not unwillingly, as did the spirit 
of the prophet to the king of Israel, nor in scant words and mysterious 
phrases, but freely, and fully, and familiarly, pouring out their whole 
thoughts, even as they did when in the fleeb, in pleasant converse, or in 
deep knowledge. 

It is now the 21st of February, and here we are, in this season of un- 
wonted severity, when the snow lies deep and wide, in drifts, choking up 
the roads, and in deep covering upon the fields, locking up the treasures 
of the earth from the starving cattle; and the keen frost pinches by 
night ; and by day the leaden clouds sail lazily through the gloomy 
heavens, and the sun looks out through the haze like a disc of copper. 
The skater is on the pond in the Zoological Gardens, jealously supervised 
by the life-preserving policeman, who prowls along the margin of the ice- 
bound water with a coil of rope and hooks of iron: even as an angler 
steals along a stream side, ready to hook an unwary fish, so is he ever 
on the watch, not for a rise to the surface, but for a go-down beneath it, 
that he may fling his line with fatal accuracy of aim, and fix his many- 
hooked engine in some nobler part of the unhappy diver—the jaw or the 
ear, or it may be the eye—and at last restore him again to the kingdom 
of this world, maimed or blind. There isa tinkling of little bells, mu- 
sical and merry, and it comes nearer and nearer up the smooth, white 
street ; and we look out and behold an extemporised sleigh, drawn by 
two gaily-trapped horses, whose heads carry the chimes, being for the 
nonce transformed into locomotive belfrye. The gentleman in the sleigh 
is covered with bearskins, and is making-belive, with all his might, that 
he is in the prairies of America, or in the wilds of Siberia. We look for a mo- 
ment with somewhat of pity upon the folly that would seek for discomforts 
when discomforts are so likely to seek us out of their own accord. Look at 
that poor fellow, with a hunger-pinched face and frozen fingers, that are 
tremulously essaying to evoke the ghost of an air out of that tin flageolet. 
He is stone-blind, and his groping steps are led along the channel by a 
dirty-white French poodle, which, in deferential sympathy to ite master, 
has but one eye—farther than this no reasonable man could expect any 
reasonable dog to go in the way of sympathy. The air that the blind 
man is jerking out, is enough to freeze one’s blood—* My lodging is on 
the cold ground!’’ Poor soul! likely enough—thy lodging may be cold 
and cheerless, if the hand of thy brother man do not minister to thy 
wants. And so we flung our mite to the one-eyed dog, who picked it up, 
after the fashion of dogs-mendicant, and then dropped it into the hand of 
his eyeless master: so they pass on, and we hobble back to our fireside, 
and to our books. 

And with our fireside and our books, what care we for “ winter and 
cold weather’’? The old Duke in his exile found his “ books in the run- 
ning brooks ;’’ but now that the very brooks are chained in ice-fetters, 
and that the stones may no longer preach their “sermons,” for they are 
hidden by a deep snow-vest, how would he have fared in his sylvan soli- 
tudes? ight badly we guess, unless he could do what we can—shut to 
his door, close the fastenings of the windows to keep out the keen, chill 
wind, plange the poker magnanimously in the sea-coal fire, put his feet 
on the fender and bis elbow on the arm of his easy-chair, and then take 
into his hand, and to his heart, some book-friend to help his musings, to 
cheer his heart, to make a warm, sunny, genial world within him, despite 
of the cold, gloomy, desolate one without him. 

There are many volumes lying around us—old friends, with their well- 
remembered, dear old faces, that have been smiling upon us for ae 
and many a year past, and who now and then come down from their 
shelves, to discourse to us upon the profitable and the pleasant things of 
life—upon the things that are true, and honest, and just, and pure, and 
lovely. Here, too, are the new-arrived, strangers to us as yet, to whom 
we have not assigned a place in our household; but we turn from them 
jost at this moment, and sigh for the face of a friend. Our eye has fallen 
upon something that looks not altogether new: the name, as we name it, 
has the sound of old times in it, that recalls memories of years long gone 
by. “ Wolfert’s Roost” we know not, but Washington Irving we do 
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know ; and we take the little volume gladly to our heart, and welcome 
an old friend, though be do come to us with something of a new face. 
What a host of our earlier-life thoughts does the name of Washington 
Irving evoke in our mind!—what a tangled, and tattered, and strained, 
and stained life-web is again spread out before our mental vision, as we 
recur to the time when we firet took up a volume of Geoffrey Crayon! 
How the name raises up a crowd of pale and flickering phantoms tokens 
within us! Here is the wizard who enchanted us in our boyhood, to 
whom we gave up beart and imagination—the essayist who pleased our 
sober manhood—the moralist, the bumourist, the scholar, the historian— 
the man who. at every age of life, and in every tone of the mind, has p 
something suitable and companionable about him, that wi!l not euffer us 
to put bim away. 

_ Undoubtedly we owe much in the department of literature, as we do 
in many other departments, to the Americans. Great names during the 
present century have arisen In the far weet, and. following the trae mo- 
tion of the heavenly bodies, traversed the intervening space of the bori- 
zon, till they shone with a bright light upon ourselves, and on lands east- 


, ward, to the eastern limits of the far Pacific. Cooper and Irving were 


the morning-stars of the firmament ; then others rose, whose names we 
shall not stop to tell. And of later times we bave Bryant, and Sigour- 
ney, and Dana, and in chief, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, whose - 
tation is as world-wide as it will of a surety be world-enduring. ‘And in 
fiction there is Nathaniel Hawthorn ; and in wild, fitful, and dazeling 
light, shone out the meteoric blaze of Poe's genius—a light that, soaring 
_ into the heavens, sank down, down, in the deep, miry, weltering 
abyss 
‘Son etoile tombe A l'instant 

Entre amis que la joie inspire 

Celaib-ci bavait en chantant 

Encore une etoile qui file 

(Jui file-file, et disparait.” 


And here amongst those stars, when so many have passed away, 
“ Like the lost Plelad, never to retarn,’ 


one still shines above the horizon ; and that which was the morning-star 
near half a century ago, is now sinking downwards towards its limits in 
the horizon, as the evening star of our day. Long distant may the hour 
be when that light shall pass away from our sight; and when it ehall, 
indeed, pass away, may it be tranquilly, as it shall be tenderly, solemnly, 
holily, to the eyes that shall watch it, leaving a long line of radiance 
streaming upwards along the path through which it has travelled, and a 
twilight of sweet memories to linger still about its decadence. As we 
turned over the pages of the volume, we felt that it needed no name on 
the title-page to assure us of the anthorship—every page betrays the 
writer. These papers are evidently written, for the most part, in past 
ears ; they have all the freshness of fancy which we found in the “Sketch 
sook”’—all the sly, pleasant, and most racy humour of “Kuickerbocker,”’ 
which, like the lambent flame of the Roman fable, plays so genially and 
innocuously round the brows of the doughty Dutch heroes of the New 
World : they possess the same meditative spirit and sweet philanthropy, 
the same exquisite appreciation of character, and life-like power of paint- 
ing things animate and imanimate, that charmed us in “ Bracebrid 
Hall,” and the “ Tales of a Traveller.’ In a word, we have our old fa- 
vourite once again by our side, moralising, joking, gossiping, story-tell- 
ing, criticising, and drawing all sorts of pleasant and fantastic pictures, 
such as he was to us in days so far back, that we care not to measure the 
time-distance ; nay, rather, it shrinks away from our vision, and we feel 
ourselves young once more with the companion of our youth, living over 
again our boy-life, and dreaming anew our youth-dreams 
There is one characteristic in the writings of Washington Irving which, 
no doubt, in a large degree, conciliated the favour of the English public 
we mean his thorough English feeling. This shines out in every page 
of the “ Sketch-Book” and * Bracebridge Hall.” Fed in bis childhowd 
upon the literary food of the parent land, taught to look upon Shak- 
speare, and Beaumont and Fletcher, and Ben Jonson, and Herrick, and 
innumerable other wortbies, as the bards of his forefathers, in whom he 
could, as of right, claim an ancestral property, he had this great advan- 
tage over the resident natives of England. that he could view her litera- 
ture, ber institutions, and her people, unaffected by the prejudices which 





cling round the denizen, be he never so clear-sighted ; while, on the other 
hand, he had so much acquaintance with our history, social and political 
and so much love for the parent stock, that he was prepared to like an 
to love. And eo it was that he was able to stand at a distance, and view 
the picture, moral and physical, in its true light and ite true proportions, 

The kindliness of tone with which Washington Irving has dealt with 
everything English, is the more praiseworthy, because there was much to 
irritate Americans, and provoke them to retaliation, in the observations 
of those who had written upon America at the time when he first visited 
England. In a paper upon this sabject, full of manly and independent, 
re gentleman-like and inoffensive remonstrance, he gives expression to 

is regret, that a feeling so prejudicial to both countries should exist. 
Asserting for America the respect to which she was justly entitled, he 
acknowledges all the qualities and endowments which have placed Brl- 
tain in the exalted position which she occupies. In a fine spirit he me- 
ditates between the writers on both sides. He deprecates national preju- 
dices, and thus concludes a paper full of the best feelings, as well the 
most sterling good sense :— 


‘* But above all let us not be inflaenced by any angry feelings, so far 
as to shut our ve to the perception of what is really excellent and amla- 
ble in the English character. We are a young people, necessarily an 
imitative one, and must take our examples and models, in a great degree, 


from the existing nations of Europe 
of our study than England. The spirit of her constitution is most analo- 
gous to oure. The manners of her people—thelr intellectual activity— 
their freedom of opinion——their habits of thinking on those subjects which 
concern the dearest interests and most sacred charities of private life, are 
all congenial to the American character; and, in fact, are all intrinsl- 
cally excellent ; for it is in the moral feeling of the people that the deep 
foundations of British prosperity are jaid ; and however the superstruc- 
ture may be time-worn, or overrun by abuses, there must be something 
solid in the basis, admirable in the materials, and stable in the structure 
of an edifice, that so long has towered unshaken amidst the tempests of 
the world. 

“ Let it be the pride of our writers, therefore, discarding all feelings of 
irritation, and disdaining to retaliate the illiberality of British authors, to 
speak of the English nation without prejudice, and with determined can- 
dour. While they rebuke the indiscriminating bigotry with which some 
of our countrymen admire and imitate everything English, merely be- 
cause it is English, let them frankly point out what is really ont of 
approbation. We may thus place England before us as a perpetual 
volume of reference wherein are recorded sound deductions from ages of 
experience ; and while we avoid the errors and absurdities which ma 
have crept into the page, we may draw thence golden maxims of practi- 
cal wisdom, wherewith to strengthen and to embellish our national 
character.” 

How pleasant for us to know that all this fe now changed. How gra- 
tifying for the writer to have lived to see the fruits of his own, kindly ad- 
monitions. We have long since learned to appreciate to the full every- 
thing appreciable amongst Americans, and ft America. Her authors 
enjoy with us a high popularity ; ber institutions command such respect 
as they are entitled to; and her people receive at our hands the conal- 
deration which their genius, intelligence. and enterprise merit.— Dublin 
Unwersity Magazine. 


There is no country more worthy 
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CRIMEAN FIGHTING, A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


Ireland has givea to the armies of none five brave soldiers, all kins- 
men of the name of Lacy—viz., Marshal Lacy, who overran the Crimea 
in the service of Russia, and was the fellow-soldier of the great Count 
Munich ; Marshal Count Lacy, bis son, the friend of Leopold Daun, and, 
like him, a distinguished General in the Septennial War; Francis An- 
thony Count de Lacy, who died Captain-General of Catalonia ; his bro 
ther Patrick Lacy, Major of the Ulster regiment in the Spanish service ; 
and his son, Louis Lacy, who fought with such bravery in the wars of the 
Peninsula, and wae Chef-du-Battalion of the the Irish, in 1807. 

All those Lacys were of the old Irish family of Bruree, and their na- 
tive place originally was Athlacca, a parish in the county of Limerick, on 
the Maig. Many of this gallant race are buried there, in the ancient 
church-yard, where an old tomb is yet extant, inscribed 


“ John, Thomas, and Edward Lacy, 1632.” 


The family followed to foreign wars the fortunes of the exiled James 
Fitz-James, Duke of Berwick, Commander of the first oer of Irish Horse- 
uards, and natural son of James IJ. of Bogland and VII. of Scotland. 
fie was married first to a daughter of the Karl of Clanricarde, by whom 
he had a eon, the successor of his titles and estates in Spain, and who also 
became the friend of the ’ 





The firet of the family who roe to eminence was Marshal Peter Lacy, 
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who entered the service of Russia, and commanded with such distinction 
ess against the Turks. : 
ee 2 a subaltern aod regimental officer in the armies of Peter 
the Great, and fret learned the art of war in those sangiuoary and des. 
perate conflicts between the forces of the Czar and those of Charles XI. 
ot Sweden ; against whom Peter made an alliance with the Kings of Po- 
land and Denmark, ia 1699, and with whom his Ganeral, the brave Prince 
Menschikoff, fought so many battles in the earl} part of the last cen- 
4 the year 1736, Lacy had attained the rank of General in the Rus 
sian army, ander Anne Ivanowna (niece of Peter L.), who at that time go 
verned the vast and barbarous empire of the Muscoviter. Count Manich, 
who, for her service, had left the army of the Elector of Saxony, was at 
the head of her troops. “ He was the Prince Eugene of Muscovy, says 
Frederick the Great ; “ but he had the vices with the virtues of all great 
generale. Lascy (the younger), Keith, Lowendhal, and other able gene 
rals, were formed in bis ecbool.”’ Sir Patrick Gordon, a Scottish soldier 
of fortune, bad already disciplined the Russian army, and brought it 
from barbarism to an equality with others in Europe ; and in the time of 
Lacy aod Munich, it consisted of 10,000 guards, 60,000 infantry of the 
line, 20,000 dragoons, 2,000 cuirassiers, 50,000 militia, with Cossacks, | 
Tartare, Calmucs, and other barbarians, in unnumbered bordes. 
In the year 1756, the differences between Czarina Anne and ber heredi- 
tary enemy, the Grand Seignior, came to a crisis, nud she declared war, 
in consequence of the provoking outrages of the Tartars of the Crimea, 
and the neglect of the Sultan to her repeated remonstrances on that sub- 
ject ; and the Emperor of Austria concerted with her the plan of the new 
campaign against Turkey. It was agreed that a Russian army, under 
General Lacy (or Lasct, as it is often pelt), should march against the | 
city of Azoph; that another Russian army, commanded by the Count de 
Manich, should penetrate to the Ukraine ; while the Austrians, under | 
Count Seckendorf, should prepard to assault Widin, in Servia; and all 
these armies marched accordingly. : 
The Khan of the Crimea was, in those days, a powerful prince, who 
paid tribute to the Sultan, though he was styled Emperor by bis Tartar 
subjects, and being descended of the Ottoman blood, bad a claim to the | 
Turkish throne, on the extinction of the race of Achmet iil. The Sultans 
bad the power of deposing them, and being jealous of their rank and au- 
thority, allowed few of them to die at liberty. Thus most of the Khans of | 
the (now disputed and familiar) Crimea have ended their lives in chains, 
in the dungeons of Rhodez. Among bis own people, the Khan could then, 
at any time, command an army of eighty or hundred thousand men ; 
but darts, arrows, and spears, with a few muskets, were their weapone, 
with wooden saddles and stirrups. His revenues were, the tenth of all | 
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their empires ; but the Czarioa retained Azoff, the important conquest| Westward Ho!’ partakes mach more of the character of biegra 


of Marsbal Lacy, who, in obedience to her orders, demolished the walls 
and fortifications of the city. To commemorate the exploits of bim and 
Manich, she ordered a medal to be struck, having direct reference to the 
war in the Crimea, which was thenceforward to be aa independent etate. 
Oa one side of this medal was the legend— 


“ ANNA, IVANOWNA, D, G, RUSSLY# IMPROUTRIX.” 
On the other was an eagle, with the words— 
“ PACH EUROPS® PROMOTA, TAKTARIS, VICTIS, TANAI 1 RATO, ANNO 1736. 


Marshal Lacy ended his days in bonour, and @ noble Monument was 


erected to his memory ; bat his less fortunate compatriot, Marshal Munich, 
incurred the di«pleasure of their capricious mistress, and was banished 
for twenty years to the most northern confines of Siberia. Recalled in 
his old age by the Czar, Peter LIL, he was made G »vernor of Esthonia 
and Livonia ; but died almost immediately after receiving that appoint- 


ment, in bis eighty-fifth year.—Memoir of the Lacys. 
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WESTWARD HO! 

Westward Ho! or the Voyages and Adventures of Sir Amyas Leigh, Knight, of 
Barrough in the County of Devon, in the Reigh of Her Most Glorious Majes- 
ty Queen Elizabeth. Rendered into moders Eoglish by Charles Kingsley. 
Published by Macmillan & Co., Cambridge, England, aud Tickuor & Fields, 
Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Kingsley has secured the first requisite of success as a novelist, by 
choosing an interesting subject, which both excites and justifies the 
powers of art and genius expended upon it. If it bas been at times 
necessary to protest against the application of the principle of “ cui 
bono’ to works of art, it bas been because the application has been im- 
properly made, the principle wrongly or narrowly interpreted, not be- 
cause art is exempt from the necessity of being available for something 
higher than the pastime of inactive minds and jaded energies. To make 


| us wiser and larger-hearted—to conduct us through a wider range of ex- 
perience than the actual life of each generally permits—to make us live | 


in the lives of other types of character than our own, or than those of 
our daily acquaintance—to enable us to pass by sympathy into other 
minds and other circumstances, and especially to train the moral nature 


by sympathy with noble characters and noble actions,—these are the | 


high aims of fiction in the bands of its master wielders ; these are the 
aims which bave raised novels and dramas to an importance which 
Nature herself indicates in assigning to their production those powers 
which the consent of all ages allows to rank supreme among the gifts of 
the human race. 

Mr. Kingsley’s object is to paint the types of character, and the sort 
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and history than of the ordinary sentimental novel. Love plays a great 
part in the progress of the story, as it does in the lives of most mem ; bug 
it is as motive influencing character and determining action that it ig ex. 
hibited, not as itself the sole interest of life, the single feeling which gp 


| deems human existence from dulnessand inward death. The love which 


acte on the career and and character of Amyas Leigh does not spend it- 
self in moonlight monologues or in passionate discourses with its object ; 
nor does the story depend for its interest upon the easily roused sympa- 
thy of even the stupidest readers with the ups and downs, the fortunes 
and emotions, of a passion common in certain degrees and certain kinds 
to all the race. It is no such narrow view of life that is presented here, 
bat rather that broad sympathy with human action and buman feeling ip 
ite manifold completeness which gives to art @ range as wide as life jt- 
self, and throws a consecrating beauty over existence from the cradle te 
the grave, wherever human affections act, wherever human energies fing 
their object and their field, wherever the battle between right and w . 
| between sense and spirit, is waged—wherever and by whatever means 
characters are trained, principles strengthened, and humanity developed. 
And this comprebensive character—displaying iteelfin assigning its true 
relative value to each thing—we take to be the distinguishing test of 
high art, and that which marks it out from all mere sentimeotalism, pret- 
| tiness, eclecticism, or whatever other name we may give to man’s at- 
| tempts to reduce natare to some standard of his own taste, or the taste 
of a particular age or clique, instead of endeavouring to enlarge hig 
| heart and open his eyes to see and feel the wonders and the splendours 
| which are poured down from heaven on earth, in the least of which as in 
| the greatest the Infinite reveals himself for those who through the letter 
| can penetrate to the epirit. 
| But we must not taik any longerabout Mr. Kingsley’s book, and oceu- 
| py epace better devoted to specimens. Here is a description of Amyas 
| Leigh’s education ; in which the nineteenth century is lectured quite as 
plainly as the sixteenth is mirrored. 

* Now this young gentleman, Amyas Leigh, though come of as good 
blood as any in Devon, and having lived all bis life in what we should 
| even now call the very best society, and being (on account of the valour, 
| courtesy, and truly noble qualities which he showed forth in his most 
eventful life) chosen by me as the hero and centre of this story, was not, 
| saving for his good looks, by any means what would be called now-a-da 
| an ‘interesting’ youth, still less a ‘ highly-educated ’ one ; for, with the 
exception of a little Latin, which bad been driven into him by repeated 
blows, as if it bad been a nail, he knew no books whatsoever, save his 
Bible, his Prayer-book, the old ‘Mort d’ Arthur’ of Caxton’s edition, 
which lay in the great bay-wiadow in the hall, and the translation of 





captives, a d/ack mail paid i? the Poles and Muscovites, and twenty | of training, by which Eogland rose in the reign of Queen Elizabeth to | ‘Las Casas’ History of the West Indies, which lay beside it, lately done 


cart-loads of houey from the Moldavians. He bad vast flocks, coined cop- | 
per money, and maintained a guard of Janissaries, who bore his green 
and purple standard. The whole of his fighting force was reckoned at 
300,000 men, of all kinds. The Crimea then contained several great ci- 
ties, and besides many noble monuments of the Genoese, was covered by | 


the ruins of the Grecian age and power. | 


Lacy came ia sight of Azoph in March, 1736. It stands on the left bank 
of the most southern branch of the Don, in a district full of dangerous 
swamps, and on an eminence, the only spot capable of bearing buildings | 
in that parched and barren country. The city was then of a square form, 
situated at the foot of an aclivity, and having a castle of great strength. 
Lacy attacked both town and castle with great vigour ; and though as- 
sailed by incessant showers of ballets, arrows, darts, stones, and other 
missiles, shot by its strong garrison of Tartars and Turks, he took it by 
storm, after a twelve days’ siege, and completely reduced it. 

Field Marshal Count Munich, with 100,000 men, was equally successful 
elsewhere. 

Lacy next forced the far-famed lines of Perekop, which, till then, had 
been considered impregnable. They extended across the Isthmus, from 
the Eaxine to the Palus Mwotis, and had been the labour of 5,000 men 
for many yeare. The great ditch (from which we have the name of 
Perecopz) was seventy-two feet broad by forty-two feet deep, and the 
rampart was seventy feet in height from its base to the cope of the para- 


be mistress of the seas, and a model to all Europe of material prosperity 
and national unity—a powerful, a wealthy, a free, and a happy people. 
He does not, of course, attempt any such absurd impossibility as to 
epitomize in the fortunes and career of a single man or family the infi- 
nitely complex elements and agencies that go to make up the life of a 
nation at any one time ; nor does he select the central Government, with 
its Court, its Administration, and its Parliament, and write a political 
novel to illustrate the policy of Elizabeth, and the various wisdom and 
talent of her Ministers, with the hearty yet perfectly independent action 
of the national assembly. He takes as bis type of Elizabethan character 
and activity a Devonshire youth, of good birth, and in no way distia- 
guished from other sons of country gentlemen by either fortune or learn- 
ing, or genius, but of great bodily strength, of lively affections and 
sweet temper, combined by a marked propensity to combat from his 
earliest years ; a character that when trained to self denial and a high 
sense of duty to God and his country, and practised in the arts of war 
and seamanship, presents perhaps as perfect specimen of glorious man- 
hood as men have ever obeyed with implicit confidence and women 
worshiped as their natural liege lord and defender. Beside Amyas 
Leigh stand grouped his brother Frank, charmingly contrasted with him 
in all points except his pure and warm affections and chivalrous honour ; 
and his mother, a saintly lady, whom early experience of calamity has 
sobered down to perfect serenity, and whom later sorrow and bereave- 





t, The town was defended by a castle, the residence of the Aga of the 

aards upon the Don and Daieper, and by six great towers mounted 
with cannon ; but the whole of these ample fortifications were manned 
by an army which made the most pitiful resistance ; for this Irish soldier 
of fortune forced them, sword in hand at the head of his troops, cut to 
pieces all who resisted, and hewed a passage into the peninsula. 

He took Bakhtchissari, which lies within twenty-two miles of Sebas- 
topol. It then contained about 4,000 houses, a mosque, with a fine 

ace, and many stately tombs, where the Khans were buried. Around 
t were baths, gardens, and orchards ; and near it, in the narrow valley, 
there still stands the now deserted mausoleum of a famous Georgian 
beauty, who was the chief wife of the Khan Khareem Gheraee. 

While Munich was marching towards Bessarabia, Lacy overran the 
whole Crimea, and ravaged the country with fire and sword, up to the 
northern slopes of the Tauric mountains ; but being foiled before Caffa 
(on the sea shore), which was defended by strong walls, two castles, and a 
garrison under a bashaw, he was compelled, by the approach of winter, 
to retreat, after subjugating the whole country, and defeating more 
than 20,000 Tartars in one pitched battle. 

“ General Lacy,” says Smollet, “ routed the Tartars of the Crimea ; 
but they returned in greater numbers, and harassed his Muscovites in 
sach a manner, by intercepting their provisions and destroying the coun- 
try, that he was obliged to abandon the lines of Perekop.’’ The great 
Field Marshal, Baron Laudon (descended from an Ayrshire family), 
served in this war, under Lacy, as a subaltern officer. 

After these triumphant operations, Lacy entered the Ukraine, joined 
Marshal Munich, and together, in 1737, they laid siege to Oczakow, at 
the mouth of the Borysthenes. 

Oczakow, or Deiar Cremenda, had then about 5,000 houses, a mosque, 
@ palace, witha number of tombs of the Crimean Kbans, which stood 
among their gardens and orchards. It had a castle, built by Vitolaus, 
Duke of Lithuania, and thereia a Turkish garrison bad been established, 
since 1644. Munich and Lacy assailed the towa and castle on the land- 
ward side ; but towards the sea they were defended by the cannon of 
eighteen galleys. ‘The Muscovites carried all their approaches with 
such impetuosity and perseverance, that, in a few days, the Turks and 
Tartare became filled with terror. 

Among those who distinguished themselves particularly ia this service 
were, General the Honourable James Keith (brother of the exiled Earl 
Mariechal of Scotland), who was dangerously wounded in the thigh, and an- 
other Jacobite exile, Colone! Count Brown, a brave Irishman—*“A Catb- 
olic,” says Tooke,‘ who was compelled to seek his fortune in foreign 
countries, by the exertion of those talents which he would willingly have 
dedicated to the service of his own.” 

The garrison, which consisted of 3,000 Janissaries and 7,000 Bosniacs, 
stoutly defended themselves; but Asakow was carried by assault. A 
bomb set fire to the town, and blew ap its magazine ; Lacy and Munich 
seized this opportunity to lead on their stormers, and, pressed by the 
foe before them and the flames behind, the Mussulmen were nearly cut 
to pieces, butnot before they had slain 11,000 regular troops and 5,000 
Cossacks by bayonet and scimitar. 

The rapid success of these two generals against the Crim Tartars 
awakened the restless ambition of Austria, and the Emperor believing 
that if he assailed the Porte by the Hungarian frontier, while the Czarina 
pressed her victorious arms along the Black Sea, the Empire of the Os- 
manlies would be flaally subverted, declared war, and to co-operate with 
his troops, the Count Brown left Lacy and Munich, and marched into 
Hungary at the head of a Russian column. But the hopes of the Em- 

were frustrated! The Turks turned all their vengeance against 

im, defeated his generals, and besieged Belgrade. The Austrian Field- 
Marshal Wallace was defeated at Crotska, and his countryman, the gal- 
lant Barl of Crawford, who served under him asa volunteer, received a 
wound from which he never recovered. The troops of Brown were also 
roated, and he was taken prisoner. The barbarous Osmaanlies stripped 
him quite naked, and bound him back to back with another prisoner for 
forty-eight hours. He was four times exposed for sale as a slave in the 
common marketplace, and four times was bought by different masters, 
who treated him with the greatest cruelty. 

He gave out that he was a captain to lessen the price of his ransom, 
and ia this deplorable condition, was discovered by an Irish gentleman, 
who communicated bis story to M. de Villeneuve, the French Ambassador 
at Constantinople, by whom he was generously ransomed for three hua- 
dred duocats, and sent back to Russia, where he died a general and gov- 
ernor of Riga, in 1789, in his eighty-eighth year, 

The reverses on the side of Hungary overbalanced the success of Lacy 
against the Crim Tartars; the Emperor lost heart, and the Czarina, 
though victorious again at Choczim in Bessarabia, where, on the 3lst 
August, 1739, the forces of Munich defeated the Turks and swept the 
right bank of the Dueister, fearing that she was about to lose her ally, 
concluded a treaty of peace, by which Austria ceded to the Porte, Bel- 

@, Sabats, the island and fortress of Orsova, with Servia and Wal- 
hia, while the Danube and the Saave were to be the bouadaries of 


ment transfigure to almost unearthly ioteneity of faith, love and resig- 
nation. The worthies of Devon—Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Richard Gren- 
ville, Admirals Hawkins and Sir Francis Drake ; families whose names 
are still the bright stars of the West—Fortescues, Chichesters, Carys— 
blend in the action and interest of scene. Burghers of Bideford, plot- 
ting Jesuits, Romanist country families, mariners who have sailed round 
the world with Drake, mariners who have seen Columbus and Cabot and 
Vasco de Gama, country parsons, gentlemen adventures, Spanish dons, 
South American Indians, and victims of the Inquisition, crowd the story 
with variety of character and incident. 

The scene itself spreads out from Bideford, near which is the family 
seat of the Leighs, through North and South Devon, to London in a pass- 
ing glance ; to Ireland and its wars, in which Amyas takes a distin- 
guished part ; to the Spanish main, and the boundless South American 
continent, where indeed the most interesting part of the adventures take 
place ; back again to Bideford, and Plymouth; whence Amyas sails in 
command of his ship, to take part in that most memorable sea-fight the 
twelve-days battle, in which the Spanish Armada was chased froin Ply- 
mouth round the South and East coasts of England, and fivally broke, 
fled, or went to the bottom, some escaping to Norway, a few under Me- 
dina-Sidonia back to Spain; and England was saved, and the long dream 
of Spanish ambition and Popish vengeance dispelled for ever. Through 
all this variety of incident and character Mr. Kingsley never flags, never 
becomes wearisome. His men and women live in his pages, talk life 
and not book ; and our sympathies move with them, so that, as in life, 
we do not impatiently look for the issue, but take an ever new interest 
in the details of the progress towards the issue. There may be differences 
of opinion as to the estimate Mr. Kingsley has formed of particular men 
of the age; there certainly will be opposition elicited by some of his 
opinions on the religious manifestations of that age ; Papist and Puritan 
will scoff almost alike at his estimate of the Church-of-Englandism of that 
day ; and while the Dissenter of to-day has little reason to quarrel with 
the novelist for embodying Elizabethan Puritanism in such a stern war- 
rior, admirable seaman and gunner, true comrade, Spaniard-hating and 
God-fearing Englishman, as Salvation Yeo of Clovelly, we are not dis- 
posed to accept Mr. Kingsle's types as expressive of any but one and 
that the worst form of Romanism iu the age he depicts. But this is not 
so much unfairness on his part, as a necessity of his story, which leads 
him to deal with plotting Jesuits, seminary priests, and Spanish Ameri- 
can bisbops and inquisitors, rather than with the body of English Catho- 
lic gentry, to whose loyalty he bears high and notoriously well-deserved 
testimony. Still, the result isa somewhat jarring sense of a partial re- 
presentation in this respect, which we wish the constructive skill of the 
writer had been employed to obviate; though we would not, for any 
breadth of charity or comprehensive philosopby, lose or weaken the in- 
tensity of his conviction that the Protestant cause in that day was 
the cause of God, of freedom, of English nationality, of American United 
States, and of all which has made Europe different from what it would 
have become had the Spanish dream of universal empire and the destruc- 
tion of Protestantism been realized. It was this conviction that was at 
the root of the heroism of our land in that day, and it is the reflective 
glow of this conviction that gives its spirit-stirring trumpet tone to Mr. 
Kingsley’s representation of that heroism. 

We began by saying that Mr. Kingsley had chosen his theme well, be- 
cause of its interest at any time to us Englishmen, descendants of the 
herees of the Armada. But just now it seems especially opportune that we 
should look back for practical lessons, for encouragement, direction, and 
warning, to an age when great actions seemed the spontaneous instinct 
of the community, and success rose to the amplest range of aspiration. 
If miracles were wrought then, they were wrought by men using human 
means, under that agency which will always work miracles—under the 
inspiration of a faith in righteousness being the law and order of the 
world—of a manful resolation to dare everything for the right—of a pra- 
dence to judge of means—of a gallant spirit to hold life and labour and 
pain all well spent in the service of their country, and in the cause of 
iod, freedom, and human happiness. The same spirit, employing means 
and mechanical skill of which Elizabeth’s heroes never dreamed in their 
wildest aspirations, will again produce proportionate resulta But we 
talk of righteousness and faith in God, and believe in mechanical forces 
calculated by measurement and arithmetic ; we talk of genius and strong 
will, and believe in routine aud a system of matuaal check ; we believe 
in these, or rather we have no belief in anything, and this is the expres- 
sion of our unbelief, our incapacity, our helplessness, our despair. Wel- 
come war, welcome pestilence, welcome anything that will rouse the once 
noble English nation from this paralysis of true human. true national 
life ; that will force us once more to seek oat clear heads and brave 
hearts, and thank God, as for his choicest gifts, fer men who will work 
themselves, and govern us and teach us to work—for men like those wor- 
thies “ whom,” as Mr. Kingsley says in a hearty dedication of his book 
to the Bishop of New Zealand and Rajah Sir James Brooke, “ Eliza- 
beth, without distinction of rank or age, gathered round ber in the ever- 
glorious wars of her great reign.” 





into English under the title of ‘The Cruelties of the Spaniards.’ He 
| devoutly believed in fairies, whom he called pixies; and held that they 
| changed babies, and made the mushroom rings on the downs to dance in. 
| When he bad warts or burns he went to the white witch at Northam tocharm 
them away ; he thought that the sun moved round the earth, and that the 
moon had some kindred with a Cheshire Cheese. He held that the swal- 
lows slept all winter at the bottom of the horse-pond; talked, like 
Raleigh, Grenvil, and other low persons, with a broad Devonshire ac- 
cent ; and was in many other respects so very ignorant a youth, that any 
pert monitor in a National School might bave had a hearty laugh at him. 
Nevertheless, this ignorant young savage, ‘ vacant of the glorious gains’ 
of the nineteenth century, children’s literature and science made '. 
and, worse than all, of those improved views of Eaglish history now cur- 
rent among our railway essayists, which consist in believing all persons, 
male and female, before the year 1688, and nearly all after it to have 
been either hypocrites or fools, had learnt certain things which he would 
hardly have been taught just now in any school in England ; for his train- 
ing bad been that of the old Persians, ‘to speak the truth, and draw the 
bow,’ both of which savage virtues he had acquired to perfection, as well 
as the equally savage ones of enduring pain cheerfully, and of believin 
it to be the finest thing in the world to be a gentleman ; by which wo 
he had been taught to understand the careful habit of causing needless 
pain to no human being, poor or rich, and of taking pride in giving P 
his own pleasure for the sake of those who were weaker than himself. 
Moreover, having been intrusted for the last year with the breaking ofa 
colt, and the care of a cast of young hawks which his father had received 
from Lundy Isle, he bad been profiting much by the means of those 
coarse and frivolous amusements, in perseverance, thoughtfulness, and 
the habit of keeping his temper; and though he had never had a single 
‘ object-lesson,’ or been taught to ‘ use his intellectual powers,’ he knew 
the names and ways of every bird, and fish, and fly, and could read as 
cunningly as the old sailor the meaning of every drift of cloud which 
crossed the heavens. Lastly, he had been for some time past, om ac- 
count of his extraordinary size and strength, undisputed cock of the 
school, and the most terrible fighter among all Bideford boys; in whieh 
brutal habit he took much delight, and contrived, strange as it may seem, 
to extract from it good, not only for himself, but for others, doing justice 
among his schoolfellows with a heavy hand, and succouring the oppressed 
and afflicted ; so that he was the terror of all the sailor lads, and the 
pride and stay of all the town’s boys and girls, and hardly considered 
that he had done his duty in his calling if he went home without beating 
a big lad for bullying a little one. For the rest, he never thought about 
thinking, or felt about feeling ; and had no ambition whatsoever beyond 
pleasing his father and mother, and getting by honest means the maxi- 
mum of ‘red quarrenders’ and mazard cherries, and going to sea when 
he was big enough. Neither was he what would be now-a-days called by 
many a pious child ; for though he said his Creed and Lord’s Prayer 
night and morning, and went to service at the church every forenoon, 
and read the day’s Psalms with his mother every evening, and had 
learnt from her and his father (as he proved well in bis after life) that it 
was infinitely noble to do right and infinitely base to do wrong, yet 
(the age of religious books not having yet dawned on the world) he knew 
nothing more of theology, or of his own soal, than is contained in the 
Church Catechism. It is a question, however, on the whole, whether, 
though grossly ignorant (according to our modern notions) in science 
and religion, he was altogether ustrained in manhood, virtue, and godli- 
ness ; and whether the barbaric narrowness of his information was not 
somewhat counterbalanced both in him and in the rest of his generation 
by the depth, and breadth, and healthiness of his education.” 

All who know Mr. Kingsley’s previous writings will be sure that he bas 
not missed the opportunity of indulging in that landscape word-painting 
of which he is eo consummate a master. How little in the way of actual 
observation a man of genius needs to realize scenery, how much the prac- 
tised artist can make of the hints furnished by others when bis own eye 
is familiar with Nature’s general way of working, we bhave capital in 
stances in the Tropical scenes of the book. The following is on the banks 
of the Meta, where Amyas and his band arrived after three years’ waa- 
dering among the branches and plateaus of the Andes in search of the 
golden city. 

“They paddled onward honar after hour, sheltering themselves as best 
they could under the shadow of the Southern bank, while on their right 
hand the full sun-glare lay upon the enormous wall of mimosas, figs, 
laurels, which formed the Northern forest, broken by the slender shafts of 
bamboo tufis, and decked with a thousand gaudy parasites; bank upon 
bank of gorgeous bloom piled upward to the sky, till where its outline 
cut the blue, flowers and leaves, too lofty to be distinguished by the eye, 
formed a broken rainbow of all hues quivering in the ascending streams 
of azure mist, until they seemed to melt and mingle with the very 
heavens. 

“ And as the san rose higher and higher, a great stillness fell upon the 
forest. The jaguars and the monkeys had hidden themselves in the dark- 
est depths of the woods. The birds’ notesdied out one by one; the very 
butterflies ceased their flitting over the tree-tops, and slept with out- 
epread wings upon the glossy leaves, undistinguishable from the flowers 
around them. Now and then a colibri whirred downward toward the 
water, hummed for a moment around some pendent flower, and then the 
living gem was lost in the deep blackness of the inner wood, among tree- 
trunks as huge and dark as the pillars of some Hiudoo shrine ; or @ par 
rot swung and screamed at them from an overhanging bough ; or a thirsty 
monkey slid lazily down a liana to the surface of the stream, dipped up 
the water in his tiny hand, and started chattering back, as his eyes met 
those of some foul alligator peering upward through the clear depths be- 
low. In shaded nooks beneath the boughs, the capybaras, rabbits, a8 
large as sheep, went paddling sleepily round and round, thrasting UP 
their unwieldy heads among the blooms of the blue water-lilies ; while 
black and purple water-hens ran up and down upon the rafts of floating- 
leaves. Theshining snout of a fresh-water dolphin rose slowly to the 
surface ; a jet of spray whirred up; a rainbow bung upon it for a mo 
ment ; and the black snout sank lazilyagain. Here and there, too, upo® 
some shallow pebbly shore, scarlet flamiagoes stood dreaming ko 





finery ; and ibises and egrets dipped their bills ander water in search 

prey : but before noon even those had slipped away, and there reigned & 
stillness which might be beard—such a stillness (to compare emall things 
with great) as broods beneath the rich shadows of Amyas’s own Devos 





on one leg ; crested cranes pranced up and down, admiring their yeh 
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woods, or among the lonely eweeps of Exmoor when the heather is in | 
flower.” 

And bere Amyas comes upon the real heroine of the story, though in | 
propria persona she only makes her appearance io this the last volume. 

« Jt was an Indian girl ; and yet, when he looked again—was it an In- | 
dian girl? Amyas had seen hundreds of those delicate dark skinned 
daughters of the forest, but never such a one as this. Her stature was 
taller, her limbs were fuller and more rounded ; her complexion, though 
tanned by light, was fairer by far than his own sunburnt face ; her hair, 
crowned with a garland of white flowers, was not lank and straight and 
black, like an Indian’s, but of a rich glossy brown, and curling richly | 
and crisply from her very temples to her knees. Her forehead, though 
low, was upright, ample ; her nose was straight and small ; her lips the 

lips of an European ; her whole face of the highest and richest type of Spa- 
nish beauty ; a collar of gold mingled with green beads hung round her 
neck, and golden bracelets were on her wrists. All the strange and dim 
legends of white Indians, and of nations of a higher race than Carib, or | 
Arrowak, or Solimo, which Amyas had ever heard, rose up in his memo- 
ry. She must be the daughter of some great cacique, perhaps of the lost | 
Incas themselves: why not? And full of simple wonder, he gazed upon 
that fairy vision ; while she, unabashed in her free innocence, gazed fear- | 
lessly in return, as Eve might have done in Paradise, upon the mighty | 
stature and the strange garments, and above all on the bushy beard and 
flowing yellow locks of the Englishman. 

“ He spoke first, in some Indian tongue, gently and smilingly, and 
made ahalf-step forward: but, quick as light, she caught up from the 
ground a bow and held it fiercely toward him, fitted with the long arrow, 
with which, as he could see, she had been striking fish, for a line of twisted 
grass hang from its barbed head. Amyas stopped, laid down his own 
bow and sword, and made another step in advance, smiling still, and 
making all Indian signs of amity : but the arrow was still pointed straight 
at his breast, and he knew the mettle and strength of the forest-nymphs 
well enough to stand still and call for the Indian boy—too proud to re- 
treat, but in the uncomfortable expectation of feeling every moment the 
shaft quivering between his ribs-”’ 

This Indian girl, Ayacanora by name, is developed with great care and | 
finish. We know nothing in recent literature that will at all compare | 
with the combined breadth of conception and delicacy of detail with 
which the process of her growth, from the huntress of the woods, the 
wild beautiful savage, to the Christian maiden, under the influence of 
love for Amyas and Mrs. Leigh’s gentle control, is wrought out. Mig- 
non will at once occur to every one as the character to be compared 
with Ayacanora, though there is in fact no identity or copying. 

The defeat of the Armada is gloriously described, but is too long for 
extracting. Amyas Leigh has by circumstances become a fierce hater of 
the Spanish name and race ; has over and above his country’s quarrel a 
death-feud of his own with a noble Spaniard who commands the Sta. Ca- 
therina in that invading fleet ; and, possessed with a devil of hatred and 
vengeance, he pursues his advereary’s ship for sixteen days after the bat- 
tle was over, round England, round Scotland, round past the Orkneys, 
past the Isle of Man, on to the Welsh coast, and finally gets her between 
his own ship and the shore without a chance of escaping. Here is the 
catastrophe. 

“ And now Amyas and his old liegeman were alone. Neither spoke ; 
each knew the other’s thoughts, and knew that they were his own. The 
squall blew fiercer and fiercer, the rain poured heavier and heavier. 
Where was the Spaniard ? 

“*Tfhe has laid-to, we may overshoot him, sir.’ 

“* Tf he has tried to lay-to he will not have a sail left in the bolt-ropes, 
or perbaps a mast on deck. I know the stiffneckedness of those Spanish 
tubs. Hurrah! there he is, right on our larboard bow !’ 

“There she was indeed, two musket-shots off, staggering away with 
canvass split and flying. 

“ «He has been trying to hull, sir, and caught a baffet,’ said Yeo, rub- 
bing his hands. ‘ What shall we do now ” 

“* Range alongside, if it blow live imps and witches, and try our luck 
once more. Pah! how this lightning dazzles!’ 

“On they swept, gaining fast on the Spaniard. 

“*Call the men up, and to quarters; the rain will be over in ten 
minutes.’ 

“ Yeo ran forward to the gangway, and sprang back again, with a face 
white and wild—‘ Land right ahead! Port your helm, sir! for the love 
of God, port your helm!’ 

“ Amyas, with the strength of a bull, jammed the helm down, while 
Yeo shouted to the men below. 

“* She swung round, the masts bent like whips ; crack went the foresail 
likea cannon. What matter? within two hundred yards of them was the | 
Spaniard ; in frent of her, and above her, a huge dark bank rose through | 
the dense hail and mingled with the clouds, and at its foot, plainer every | 
moment, pillars and spouts of leaping foam. 

“** What is it, Morte? Hartland ?’ | 

“It might be anything for thirty miles. 

“* Lundy!’ said Yeo. ‘The South end! I see the head of the Shutter 
in the breakers! Hard a-port yet, and get her close hauled as you can; 
and the Lord may have mercy on us still! Look at the Spaniard!’ 

* Yes, look at the Spaniard ! 

“On their left hand, as they broached-to, the wall of granite sloped 
down from the clouds toward an isolated peak of rock, some two hundred 
feet in height. Then a hundred yards of roaring breaker upon a sunken 
shelf, across which the race of the tide poured like a cataract ; then, amid 
a column of salt smoke, the Shutter, like a huge black fang, rose waiting 
for its prey; and between the Shutter and the land, the great galleon 
loomed dimly through the storm. 

“ He too had seen his danger, and tried to broach-to. But his clumsy 
mass refused to obey the helm: he struggled a moment, half hid in foam: 
fell away again, and rushed upon bis doom. 

“* Lost! lost! lost!’ cried Amyas madly, and, throwing up his bands, 
let go the tiller. Yeo caught it just in time. 

“* Sir! sir! what are youat? We shall clear the rock yet.’ 

“* Yes!’ shouted Amyas in his frenzy ; ‘ but he will not!’ 

“ Another minute. The galleon gave a sudden jar, and stopped. Then 
one long heave and bound, as if to free herself. And then her bows 
lighted clean upon the Shutter. 

“An awful silence fell on every English soul. They heard not the 
roaring of wind and surge; they saw not the blinding flashes of the 
lightning : but the heard one long ear piercing wail to every saint in 
heaven rise from five hundred human throats: they saw the mighty 
ship heel over from the wind, and sweep headlong down the cataract 
of the race, plunging her yards into the foam, and showing her whole 
black side even to her keel, tilled she rolled clear over, and vanished for 
ever and ever. 

“*Shame!’ cried Amyas, burling his sword far into the sea, ‘to lose 
my right, my right, when it was in my very grasp! Unmerciful!’ 

“ A crack which rent the sky, and made the granite ring and quiver; a 
bright world of fiame, and thea a blank of utter darkness, against which 
stood out, glowing red-hot, every mast and sail and rock, and Salvation 
Yeo, as he stood just in front of Amyas, the tiller in his band ; all red- 
hot, transfigured into fire, and behind the black black night.” 


Our paper has already extended beyond moderate compass, and we 
cannot speak of details. Only on one point we feel con: pelled to notice 
what appears to us an error in taste. In order to impress more strongly 
the chivalric influence of a noble self-sacrificing passion for a woman in 
an age when these phrases meant really what they said, poor John Brim- 
blecombe’s outer man is unnecessarily porcified, and his liking for good 
things too much brought out. Don Quixote’s soul may act within 
Sancho Panza’s body, and Sucrates, we know, was not an Apollo; but 
Mr. Kingsley dwells too emphatically on the contrast, as if he bad some 
trouble to persuade himself of the fact, and, now that he is persuaded 
of it, dotes on his discovery as “a precious thing unfolded late.” Mr. 
Kingsley has too much genuine Christianity, too much experience of the 
world, for this really to be the case ; it is a lapee of a careless mood, not 
Corrected on reflection. This, and the absence of any favourable type of 
the Roman Catholic, are the two faults that linger on our minds, But 
the book is a noble book, and well-timed. 
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LORD LUCAN AT BALAKLAVA. 
House of Lords, Monday, March 19. 


The Earl of LUCAN moved for copies of rs and correspondence 
aki g the charge of the Light Cavalry Brigade at the battle of Bal- 
per the He narrated the occurrences of the day, referred to the orders 
Gtie _ been sent to him by Lord Raglan, contending that in the po- 

on in which be was placed he was left without any discretion to de- 


on delay the execution of the last order he received. He commented 


Che Albion, 


ceedings ; and persisted in his demand for a court-martial. before which 
he might establish his case. 

The Earl of CARDIGAN made some observations : after which 

Lord PANMURE said. it was against military law to grant the court- 
martial required, for Lord Raglan had condoned every complaint ea bis 
part by giving the noble Earl further employment, and to institute the 
inguiry would strike at the root of the discipline of the Army. 
Viscount HARDINGE considered the order of Lord Raglan discre 
tionary, and not imperative ; and, as differences had arisen between two 
officers high in position, so that they could not act in concert for the in- 
terest of the country, it was necessary one of them should be recalled 

e expressed the confidence the Government had in the Commander-in 
Chief in the Crimea, and they could not with safety grant the it quiry. 

Tho Duke of RICHMOND regretted the Earl of Lucan had brought 
this motion forward. He ought to have read the order “ 
pursuit, “advance and attack.” 


The Earl of DERBY saw great difficulties in granting the court-mar- 


in 


( 
! advance 
t 


| tial ; but he thought the publication of Lord Raglan’s second letter inju- 


dicious, as it placed the Karl of Lucan on the borns of adilemma. The 
noble Earl bad entreated to have the fullest inquiry into his military 
character ; and, though it was refused, be bad made bis statement in 
that House, and he might with safety leave his character in the hands of | 
his country. 

The Duke of NEWCASTLE hoped the matter would go no farther, 
and that the House would not establish a most dangerous precedent 
Lord HARDWICKE differed from the noble Dake, and considered the | 
Earl of Lucan justified in taking advantage of the privilege of sitting in | 
that House to vindicate his character.—After some observations from | 
the Marquis of BREADALBANE, the Earl of LUCAN, and the Dake | 
rat ta aeme ices the correspondence was ordered to be laid on the | 
table. 

THE CASE OF MR. CARDEN. 
Tuesday, March 20 

Lord BROUGHAM asked the late Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he had | 
any objection to state on what grounds that criminal (Mr. Carden) was | 
liberated belore he had undergone any very considerable part of bis pu- 
nisbment? He hoped he should be quite understood as not in the remot- 
est degree imputing improper motives, or want of due care, on the part 
of his noble friend. 

The Earl of St. GERMANS said, so far from having any objection to | 
answer the question, he was very much obliged to bis noble and learned 
friend for giving him an opportunity of explaining a case which he really 
thought had been very much misunderstood. Mr. Carden, as their Lord- 
ships were aware, was convicted at the last summer assizes for the county 
of Tipperary, of attempted abduction, under circumstances of violence, 
of a young lady, and was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment. Jt was 
the intention of the Goverament that he should be allowed to undergo 
the full operation of his sentence. Representations were however made 
to him by several magistrates of the county of Tipperary who visited the 
gaol in their official capacity, that Mr. Carden’s health was seriously im- 
paired, and that to prolong his imprisonment might be fatal. To these 
representations he paid no attention, but when a certificate to the same 
eflect reached him from the medical officer of the gaol of Clonmel be 
thought it his duty to make further inquiry. It was said that there was 
one law for the rich and another for the poor, but if Mr. Carden had been 
a poor man he would have been dealt with differently, for he should at 
once have released him upon the certificate of the medical officer of the 
gaol. The case, however, seemed to him to be one calling for extraordi- 
nary precautions (hear, hear], and the Government sent down a medical 
man of the first eminence—Sir P. Crampton—to inquire into the state of 
Mr. Carden’s health. If it were the practice of the House to call for the 
certificates of medical men in such cases, he should be desirous that the 
opinion of Sir P. Crampton should be in their lordships’ hands. Sir P. 
Crampton said there was 80 grave an assemblage of symptoms that, to 
prolong his confinement for a few months would be fatal to his health. 
Under these circumstances he considered himeelf justified in ordering the 





| release of Mr. Carden, but, knowing that he was a man of large property 


and had many wealthy friends at liberty, he called upon him to find se- 
curity for his good behaviour. Mr. Carden was, therefore, informed that 
the Government were prepared to order his liberation if he entered into 
recognizances, himself in £20,000, and two sureties in £5,000 each, to 
leave the country for the period for which he was sentenced, and, further, 
to keep the peace and be of good behaviour, for the period of 10 years, 
towards all her Majesty’s subjects, and especially towards the young lady 
he bad attempted to abduct. He believed tbat at first Mr. Carden ac- 
cepted these terms, but since be left Ireland he bad been informed that 
Mr. Carden had taken exception to a clause in the recognizances as pre- 
pared by the Crown solicitor, and had refused to accept his liberation on 
these conditions. He trusted that this explanation would be satisfactory 
to their lordehips. [{Hear.] 


POLICY OF PRUSSIA. 

Lord LYNDHURST called attention to the position which Prussia now 
occupied with regard to the war, and the negotiations now in progress at 
Vienna. After premising that the aggressions of Russia, especially with 
respect to the navigation of the Danube, had seriously imperilled the in- 
terests of every Germanic nation, the noble Lord traced the conduct of 
the Prussian Government throughout the whole period that bad elapsed 
since the invasion of the Principalities by the late Czar. This conduct, 
he declared, evinced a degree ot servility and vacillation, which destroy 
ed all possibility of placing faith in the professions of Prussia. The Go- 
vernment of that country had always subserved Russian interests, and 
seemed to be guided by Russian inspiration. Acquitting the l’ruesian 
nation of any complicity in the policy of their rulers, he exborted the 
British Ministers to pursue their course, whether of war or diplomacy, in 
perfect independence of Prussia. 

The Earl of CLARENDON confessed that the charges of vacillation 
and timidity against the russian Government were too well-founded. 
Prussia had not been admitted as a party in the proceedings of the Vien- 
na Conference, although he did not apprehend that all hope was lost of 
inducing that country to become a firm and active member of the Alli- 
ance against Russia—a result to which considerations for her honour and 
interest alike pointed. The result hitherto of Prussian policy had been 
to frustrate union, and to prevent @ united tone and uniform language on 
the part of Germany towards Russia. The issue had, in fact, been to 
prevent that union which would have gone far to secure a@ lasting peace, 
and to give to Germany those guarantees of which she stands so much in 
need. Prussia was in an isolated, and therefore in a false position, and 
although that fact might give satisfaction to her enemies, it was deeply re- 
gretted by the Allies, and deeply felt by her own patriotic people. It 
was a position from which neither honour nor advantage could be de- 
rived, and one which both this and the French Government were most 
anxious to put an end to (Hear, bear.) He could aseure their Lordehips 
that no exertions should be spared to secure the free co-operation of Prus- 
sia, while everything should be done in a friendly spirit, and with due 
regard to the honour and feelings of a great and independent nation. 


SIR R. PEEL; HUNGARY; POLAND. 
House of Commons, Tuesday, March 20. 

Lord W. GRAHAM asked the First Lord of the Treasury whether the 
Austrian Ambassador had called upon Lord Clarendon for any explana- 
tion of the words stated to have been used by a member of the Adminis- 
tration, that “no settlement of the Eastern question would be satisfactory 
unless Hungary and Poland were restored !”’ 

Lord PALMERSTON,—Sir, in regard to that member of the Adminis- 
tration to whom the noble lord refers, I shall merely eay that it has caused 
me great satisfaction that that hon. friend of mine has accepted service 
under the Crown, and that I have the most confident expectations that 
his great natural abilities and the remarkable energy of bis character (a 
laugh from the Opposition) will render him an ornament to Her Majesty’s 
service, and will enable bim to do honour to the memory of his illustrious 
father. (Hear, hear.) The P pen of the noble lord, however, refers to 
the policy of Her Majesty’s Government, and upon that I am prepared to 
give the fullest information. The Austrian Government know, and have 
all along known, that the Government of Great Britain would consider 
it a great misfortune to Europe if Hangary were separated from the 
Austrian empire ; because I consider the Austrian empire, as an aggre- 
gate body in the centre of Europe, to be an essential element in the 
balance of power of Europe. The Austrian Government, therefore, have 
no doubt as to what are the policy and views of the Government in re- 

ard to Hungary. (Hear, hear.) With respect to Poland [considerable 
aughter was here caused by a slight pause in the nobie lord’s reply, and 
by the inexpressible manner in which he continued),I have no hesitation 
in stating my own opinion that the kingdom of Poland, as at present con- 
stituted, and as at present occupied, is a standing menace to Germany. 
It is for the Powers of Germany to determine bow far ee may think that 
constitution of Poland is or ia not dangerous to them, whether, under 





é e a ence which had taken place between the Commander- 
in-Chief, the ar-office, and himeelf ; vindicated the whole of his pro- 





circumstances which may lead them into war with Russia, they will think 
it for their interests to endeavour to change that position of affairs. But, 
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undoubtedly, no stipulations in regard to a new arrangement of l’oland 
form a part of those points upon which Her Majesty's Government are 
now, in concert with the Government of France, negotiating at Vienna. 
(Hear, hear.) Those negotiations are carried on apon the basis of the 
Four Points, which have been frequently published and are well known 
to everybody ; but the two Powers have reserved to themselves the right, 
according to circumstances and according to the events of the war, if hoe- 
tilities, either owing to a prolongation or a rupure of negotiations, should 
continue—they have, I say, reserved to themselves a right of adding ia 
future to these Four Points any other stipulations which they may think 
essential for the future security of Europe. { Hear, hear.) At present, 
however, the negotiations are gOlng on upon these Four Poilate, and that 
is the policy of the Government with respect to this subject 

Lord W. GRAHAM said, the noble lord had not answered the question 
put to bim. Cheers 

Lord PALMERSTON.—I have stated that the Austrian Ambassador 
and Grovernment are perfectly cognizant of what is the policy and what 
are the intentions of Her Majesty's Government, and there bas never been 
any secrecy on our part, or any doubt entertained on the part of the Go- 
veroment of Austria upon that subject 

THE COLONY OF NEWFOUNDLAND 

Mr. ROEBUCK, pursuant to notice inquired what was the intended 
policy of the Administration with respect to the colony of Newfoundland; 
whether the people of that colony were to be permitied to have, as pro- 
mised, a responsible Government ; whether or not the complaints of the 
people against the Governor, who bad, he eaid, rendered bimself very un- 
popular, were about to be listened to; and whether it was the intention 
of the Government to remove him from Newfoundland to New Brunswick, 

Lord PALMERSTON said it was the firm intention of Her Majesty's 
Government to keep faith with the people of Newfoundland with regard 
to their having a responsible Government, and steps bad been taken to 
carry the promise into execution. He thought the course taken by the 
Governor in respect to the elections was founded in law, As to the per- 
sonal question, he declined to state what might be the intentions of Her 
Majesty's Government in respect to the removal, continuance, or exchange 
of colonial Governors. All he could say was that they were determined 
that the colony of Newfoundland should enjoy in full reality the e4van- 
tages of responsible government. 

After a few remarks by Mr. BRIGHT on the present state of the Colo- 
nial Department, Mr. LOWE adverted to the condition of the colony of 
Victoria, where the Government, he observed, was almost at the meroy 
of a mob, urging that the only remedy for euch a state of things, and 
against the Government falling into contempt, was to despatch the new 
constitution immediately to the colony. Sir G. GRAY said the attention 
of Parliament would shortly be called to the subject of these constitu- 
tious, With regard to the disturbances at Victoria, they were of short 
duration, and had been effectually quelled. 

Mr. ADDERLEY made some observations on the subject of the New- 
foundland colony; Sir J. Pakington defended the public character of 
Governor Hamilton ; some remarks were made by Mr. John M’Gregor 
and Mr. F. Seully, and 

Mr. ROEBUCK intimated bis intention of making a formal motion ap- 
on the subject, 

OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH; THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 

Sir J. WALMSLEY moved a resolution, “ That it would promote the 
moral and intellectual improvement of the working-classes of this metro- 
polis if the collections of natural bistory and of art, in the British Muse- 
um and the National Gallery, were open to the public inspection after 
morning service on Sundays.” He dwelt upon the social advantages of 
such a measure, and with regard to the religious bearing of the question 
he thought it would be found that the balance of opinion greatly inclined 
to the belief that, so far from lowering the standard of religious trath, it 
would elevate it. He could cite, he said, the opinions of wise and pious 
men that, so far from desecrating the Sabbath, such a mode of visual 
education would ballow that day; and he read testimonies from several 
persons (including clergymen) to that effect. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. BIGGS, who argued that the effect 
of the measure would be to raise, refine, and civilize the working-classes, 
which would be, in his opinion, a great religious gain, while he found 
that in the Christian Scriptures there was no written injanction, or com- 
mand, or obligation, to keep the first day of the weck asa Jewish Sab- 
bath, or to keep it as a Sabbath at all. 

Mr. J. L. DAVIES opposed the motion, reading opinions of clergymen 
of an opposite tenour to those cited by Sir J. WALMSLEY. 

Mr. DRUMMOND said he should consider this as a question, not of the 
people’s day, but of the Lord’s Day, as it had been held by the universal 
consent of the Christian world. Whatever texts might say, the principle 
was that a seventh part of every man’s time and a tenth of his income 
were due to God. It was one thing what an individual might think fit 
to do in respect to this day, and another thing for a nation. 

The Marquis of BLANDFORD considered that the religious ground 
was that on which this question should be argued, and that this was @ 
subtle mode of introducing the thin end of the wedge for the desecration 
of the institution of the Sabbath, which was to be distinguished from the 
seventh day, meaning a day of rest. The sanctity of Sunday had been 
the ground upon which the Legislature had required that public-houses 
should be closed on Sundays at certain hours, whence so mach good bad 
resulted, but thid measure would destroy the sanctity of thatday. He 
entered bis hearty protest against his motion. 

Mr. PELLATT moved to amend the motion by substituting the words 
“ that the National Gallery and the British Museum should remain closed 
on Sundays, and be opened every day in the week except Sundays, but 
at all events on Saturdays and Mondays.”’ 

Mr. KINNAIRD opposed the motion, one resalt of which would be, he 

said, the exacting from a working-man seven days’ labour for six days’ 
wager. 
Lord STANLEY observed, that al! the objections to the propositions 
which be bad heard or read were built upon two grounds—first, the sane- 
tity of the Sabbath-day ; second, that by opening there places unnecessa- 
ry labour was imposed upon Government officers. With regard to the 
first, be thought the mover and seconder had conceded too mach. It was 
a false theory to su » a necessary antagonism between —— seoular 
and things sacred. Intellectual and moral improvement wae in itself @ 
part of religion. He admitted the sanctity of the Sabbath and the value 
of that institution. But, why was it valuable? Not as an end, but as 
the means to an end—namely, moral and religious improvement. The 
leisure of the working man during the week was small, and if the princi- 
ple was laid down that the whole of his day of rest was to be appropria- 
ted to theological objects, it would be declaring that the education of the 
working man should virtually terminate with his youth; although there 
was DO necessary conflict between the objects contemplated in the motion 
and religious duties. Lord Stanley dwelt upon the tendency of the lower 
classes to debasing babite, and to the vice of drunkenness, which could 
not be cured by prohibitive legislation ; they must be met by farnishing 
intellectual recreation. He should vote for the resolution. 

Mr. E. BALL, in opposing the motion, expressed his regret at the 
speech of Lord Stanley, which he considered to be opposed to all true 
religion and adverse to the best interests of the community at large. 

Mr. GOULBURN said the House would form an erroneous conclusion 
if they supposed that the resolution was confined to opening the two 
places named : it involved, upon the showing of the mover and seconder, 
a very great extension of the principle of admitting public amusements 
to be part of the business of the Lord’s Day. It was the a. 
an authorized desecration of the Sabbath, which he maintaindd to be a 
great moral evil, and he resisted the motion because it would put a reso- 
lution of that House in direct collision with the law of the land. 

Mr. W. J. FOX, in supporting the motion, regretted that the question 
bad taken so much of a theological turn, a# that House was not a fit body 
to argue @ question on purgly theological grounds. But this question 
did not involve such grounds. Sabbatarianism was never the doctrine of 
the early Christian church, nor even of the early Protestant church. It 
was the doctrine of a minority of the Christian world. The injunction 
“Do no work on the Sabbath day ” was egregiously violated, and most 
of all by the rich and intelligent. 

Lord PALMERSTON wished to state the grounds upon which he 
should vote against both motions, Without entering into the theological 
discussion, all agreed that the respectful observance of Sunday was a 
practice highly desirable. His opinion was that Sunday ought to be a 
day of rest, devotion, end cheerful and innocent on. To 
an entire abstinence from work on that day would arrest the whole 
movement of social existence. Believing that the original 
would do violence to the feelings of a large portion of the community, 
which it was highly desirable studiously to encourage, he must oppose 
it, as well as, upon other grounds, the amendment. 

Upon a diviston, the — motion was negatived by 235 against 48. 
The amendment was wi wo. 





We bave only room for a memorandum of proceedings in both Houses 
on the 26th ult. 
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In the House of Lords, the : 
sae of her most gracious Majesty, in response to the treaty with the 
King of Sardinia, be considered. The noble Earl observed that the state 
of her Goances being inadequate to the expenses of an army abroad as 
well as at home, she bad applied to England for two millions of money, 
at the rate of four per cent. interest, one per cent. of which was to be ap- 
plied to the sinking fand. The address was agreed to. — 1 

Ia the House of Commons, the second reading of the Newspapers 
Stamp Duties bill was carried by a majority of 215 to 161 Sir C Wood 
said it was Intended, as soon as the ports in the Baltic and White seas 
were open, to establish a strict blockade, which should be effective from 
first to last.—lLord Palmerston moved for a loan of one million to the 
government of Sardinia and if the war should last for more than a year, 
a second million. After some discussion the vote was carried. 


THE CRIMEA, 


The following accounts are those received here on Thursday, by the | 


Washington, that sailed from Southampton on the 28th ult. 

Fraexcu ano Bartisa Rerontrs.—Letters from the Crimea of the 17th 
March anoounce that Omar Pacha arrived at the camp of the Allies on 
the 12th. On the 13th, the Russians opened the fire of their batteries on 
the heights of Balaklava. The English, assisted by Gen. Kroys, route 
them. On the 17th the Russians attacked the whole line of the Allies, 
but were driven back with great lowe.—The Moniteur publishes the fol- 
lowing despatch from Constantinople, dated the 19th March : In the night 
between the 15th and 16th inst., the French troops carried a line of ambus- 
cades occupied by the enemy's my ge ; at the same time the Rus- 
sians made a sortie on our extreme left, which was vigorously repulsed. 
They had 50 men put hors de combat, aod withdrew in disorder.—By a 
dispatch received from Lord Raglan and dated before Sebastopol March 
10, his lordship says that the weather still continued yen fine, and 
that great hopes were entertained that the sick would materially benefi 
by the change in the temperature. Every effort was being directed to 

maintenance of the camps in a healthy state. The advanced batteries 
of the Eoglish Army were making considerable progress. According to 
the information of deserters, the event of the death of the Emperor of 
Russia had not been promulgated at Sebastopol. 


Russian Reronts.—Advices from Odessa, of the 21st ult., state that 
the Russians, in spite of repeated attacks, maintain the position they had 
taken on Mount Sapoune, from which their guns play upon the French 
lines and upon part of the camp.—A telegraphic despatch from St. Peters- 
burg, dated the 26th, states that the following dispatch bad been received 
there :—Prince Gortschakoff arrived at Sebastopol on the 20th of March. 
—QOn the 14th the Turkish cavalry at Eupatoria made a sortie, but were 

ulsed.—On the 17th three battalions of Zouaves attacked the new 
redoubte, and were driven back with great loss. 





: | 4 > noe r¢ ; in 
Earl of CLARENDON moved that the mes- | Tchernaya. Lord Ragl an reports that they are engaged in arming the | 
redoubt against w hich the Fre 
night of tt on 
covered with waggons laden with provisions and munitions of war. 


said. 


j | Oflicers wounded. 
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2 .. 
Cie Slhion,. pril 14 
the hot weather and the rains at Ootacamund. The Foreign and the 
Military Secretary will accompany him, and, thanks to Dr. O’Shaagh. 
nesey, he will be able to direct the affairs of India from bis mountaig 
eyrie with such facilities as no previous Governor-General has ever en. 
joyed. The electric telegraph bas now been completed to the capital of 
each presidency, and it pasees through Ootacamund.— Times’ Corresp, 


ich directed their abortive attack on the 
snd that the road from Simpberopol is | 


23rd of Feburary 
lid. | 


» Sage merece ho f soldiers, it is sai y im- ; j 
Tur Zocaves GRoMBLINo.— a ape A ye 7 Ms te ‘ol . eight be Calcutta, Feb. 9.—( Anotber letter states that Lord Dalhousie proceeds to 
| patient, and demand to be led to the assault ; bey certaiply might © the Neilgherries solely on account of ill-health. Good news for Lord 
gin the work by driving the Russians out of their new trench. The Zou- Elgin!) , 
aves are chiefly anxious for the pillage, and they are difficult gentry to : } tn aieeS Shown intelligence since as f . 
deal with. They are exceedingly irritated against the marine infantry, Caixa. he principal item of intelligence since our last, of the 15th 


s of | inst., has been received from Shangbai, whence we have advices to the 

16th inst.—The French force stormed the city on the 6th inst., but were 
compelled to retire, with the severe loss of 2 officers and 13 men killed, 
and 4 officers and 33 men wounded. The officers killed were—Lt. Dar- 
1¢ Zouaves afore- | run, of the frigate Jeanne d’Arc, and Easign Petit, of the steamer 


y unpleasant * 


whom they threaten in detail with exceeding! : 
an hour” at some time to come for their alleged retreat on the morning 
of the 24th. “ Ces sacrés miatelots” come in for bard language, for the 
Zouaves have got it into their heads not only that the ™ arines bolted, 
but that they fired into those before them, we were tl ae Colbert 
f eir excessive anger and energ ¢y are a8 unjust to their ‘ . 7 
— dy b.. as Phen poco A he y ‘to ourselve ‘, and I have On the morning of the 6th a breach was effected by a party of 200 men 
heard more than two of themexclaim, “ Ab, if we bad bad a few bundred landed within the French wall, the Je anne d’Are and the Colbert can- 
of your Eoglish we should bave done the trick; but these marines— nonading the city at the same time. T wo divisions at once succeeded in 
bah!’ General Monet bas quite lost one band, and the other is much | mounting the breach without accident, but on the wall they were ex- 
mutilated, but he is not so dangerously wounded as was imagined. The posed to a severe fire from the houses, which caused the heavy loss. A 
Zouaves are said to have lost nine officers killed and missing, and eight | Party pushed on to gain possession of the north gate, upon which they 
Times’ Corresp. at the Camp, Feb. 26. | placed the French flag, but subsequently great coufusion ensued from a 
body of Imperialists entering the breach and attempting to scale the 
walls. The French party had to retire and regained the breach, when a 
recall was sounded, 
Nothing has since been done, although it is expected that Admiral La 


quarter 


Rexseweo Baneanities or Tux Rvsstans.—On the 27th ult., ( Feb.) | 
according to a request to that effect from the French, an armistice for | 
one hour (from 1 to 2 o’clock) was agreed upon for the purpose of ascer-| Guerre will not give up his intentions against the place in consequence 
taining the fate of those left in the advanced work after the attack of the of this disaster, and waits the arrival of the Constantine to renew ope- 
24th, and also for the purpose of recovering the bodies of thore who fell. | yations.—The English and American forces bave not taken any part, 
In reply to the French inquiries the Russian officer who was appointed to | considering that it would interfere with the neutrality that was agreed 
meet them said, that all the French wounded were in hospital and well) to.—Jbid. Hong Kong, Jan. 22. 
taken care of; five had died since their — The pa " 4 
officers and eighty-five men were given up. The others, who were foun he : ss an eileen 
dead, had te wed interred. About 300 in prisoners and wounded £ FACTS AND FANCIES. at a 
still remain in the hands of the enemy. One of the officer’s bodies had| The Pope is about to erect a colossal statue of the V irgin Mary at 
his right arm shattered by a musket-ball, another through the thigh, and | Rome, in celebration of the triumph of the Immaculate Conception dogma, 
no less than fwenty-three bayonet thrusts in different parts of bis body. | Three hundred medals are to be struck of Virgin Australian gold,— 
This gallant fellow had bis arm broken early in the contest, and when | Glasgow Cathedral is to be spared the enormity of a stone and glass 





attacked by the enemy, during the retreat, refused to retire any further, | fcreen, and is to be refitted according to Gothic rules ——The Edinburgh 
but shouting out to bis Zouaves to follow bim, plunged with bis sword ia | people have already raised £1,100 of the £1,500 required for the colossal 
his left band into the thickest of the enemy. The other officer had re-| bronze statue of Prof. Wilson, which is to be shortly erected.——Mr, 


Smith, a chemist of Auchterarder, is said to have discovered a means of 
transferring the impression of natural objects to glass with minute accu- 
racy. Rumour (says the London Atheneum) begins to mention the 
still display, in epite of the Emperor's ukase, the same cowardly ferocity | return of Signor Mario, and to promise a dozen more “very last nights” 
which at Inkermann rendered their name odious throughout Europe. Most | of Madame Grisi. We hope that the second rumour is wrong, and that 
of the bayonet wounds were given to the poor Zouaves and their brave the lady will be better counselled than to drink ber eup to the very 
officers after they had been already wounded and disabled by musket | dregs.—- Baron Goldsmid and Sir Joseph Bailey, the principal owners 

of the Birkenhead property, have signed a preliminary agreement, by 


ceived nine bayonet wounds, and many of the bodies of the privates, who | 
were mostly Zouaves, were so hacked and mangled as to be barely re- 


cognisable. From this it would appear, beyond doubt, that the Russians 
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recollection in their hearts against the day when we shall again meet the 
enemy in battle. No matter what orders may be issued by the allied ge- 
nerals, it is certain the enemy will now meet with very little quarter 
from our troops.—Morning Herald, Ditto, March 3. 


The subjoined items are gleaned from earlier papers. 


Russian Prerarations.The Russians are busily employed, day and 
night, in strengthening the new works they have opened near the end of 
the mountain spur which flanks Careening Bay to the eastward. They 
have already formed an advanced work, and connected it with a redoubt 
by a covered way. Yesterday (March 4) they could be plainly seen drag- 
slug guns up the slope, and along the ridge'towards the redoubt. Judging 
rom the height of the wheels and the mass of men employed at the ropes 
(there appeared to be between twoand three hundred men dragging each 
gun), it must be inferred that they are arming the battery with metal of 
very heavy calibre. They pursued their operations with every appear- 
ance of confidence and determination in the open daylight, knowing well 
they were just out of the range of our heaviest guns. A well-directed 
rocket might have reached them, and a shell from some of the recently- 
placed mortars created a surprise, but they were permitted to carry on 
their operations without interruption. Within the redoubt can be seen 
timber for platforms, and a rough plank shed has been raised, under which 
some work is going on, judging from the number of soldiers who are con- 
stantly entering and leaving it. There are said to be strategical reasons 
for not repeating the attack on the position which was made by the 
French on the 24th ult. 

Another work the enemy is busily employed upon is what appears to 
be intended for a floating bridge across the Great Harbour. At present 
it consists of a number of large floats, connected with which are numer- 
ous masts and booms, arranged in a zigzag direction. At intervals there 
are small platforms of sawn timber and planks. It commences a little 
north of Cape Nicholas, and stretching out in a north-easterly direction 
already extends half way across the water. Whether this work is inten 
ded simply to act as an obstruction to the further progress of vessels 
which may have succeeded in forcing an entrance through the line of 
sunken ships at the mouth of the harbour, or whether, as is not improba- 
ble, it is intended to be a means of communication and passage from the 
town to the north shore, does not yet appear ; it will be soon seen, how- 
ever, should the work continue to advance as rapidly as it has done the 
last few days. 

The army encamped on the heights north of Inkermann are still seen 
to be busily occupied in entrenching their position. Their camp now 
stretches over a very extensive area, and seems to be strongly fortified 
in every respect. Its connexions with the great north fort, and the com- 
munications of this stronghold and the camp, with the line of forts and 
batteries along the north shore of the harbour, from Fort Constantine to 
the batteries on the West Light-bouse Cliff, are daily rendered more sub- 
stantial and secure. 

A recent reconnoiseance, and the reports of spies, would lead to the 
belief also that the enemy is making a very determined effort to disturb 
our position at Balaklava, by bringing up to the heights eastward of the 
pass through which winds the road to Baidar, some mortars of such a 
calibre as would enable them to throw shells over our entrenched posi- 
tion into the port below. Rumours have been prevailing in camp that a 
combined French and English force is shortly to take the field for the 
ey wy of defeating this object of the enemy, and the troops intended 

r the expedition bave been named.—Letter from the Camp, March 5. 
—Daily News. 

Tue Brrrish Works.Nearly all the new English works are now 
armed, The former existing batteries have been strengthened by guns 
of considerably greater power. On the night of March the 3rd'a new 
battery on the left was commenced, very considerably in advance of 
Chapman's battery on Greenhill. Although very close, the enemy did 
not perceive the working parties on the first night, and extraordinary 
progress was made towards the completion of the work ; but last night 
(March 4) they kept up a very active fire of shot and shell from the Bar- 
rack and other batteries in rear with the intention of impeding its pro- 
grese. A few days only, in all probability, will elapse before the Rus 
sians will discover fully not only the position and strength of this work, 
bat of all the other works recently constructed by the French and our- 
selves.—Jbid. in 

IMPROVEMENT IN THE Brrrisn Camp.—The last accounts from the Crimea. 
extending to the Sth of March, present a most agreeable contrast to the pain- 
ful and unvarying record of hardships, privations, and inaction which we 
have been compelled for so many weeks and months to lay before our rea- 
ders. As if by some sudden and beneficent influence, the touch of spring has 
reacbed the army, and everything bears marks of refreshed energy and 
reviving activity, The weather is fine, and the heavy damps which had 
soaked into the loose soil are almost dried up. The new Commandant 
of Balaklava, Colonel Harding, bas already changed the aspect of the 
town, and Lord Raglan, with the chief officers of his Staff, is again visi- 
ble at the camp, at the port, and in the linea’ The hideous and accumu- 
lated filth, which rendered this sojourn of British troops untenable even 
by the unclean animals, is swept away. A naval arsenal, with store- 
houses, has risen under the cliff. The troops have fresh provisions, and 
even vegetables ; huts have been erected, apd clothes distributed ; large 
numbers of mules and ponies have arrived for the transport service, and | 
the — has regained an air of cheerfulness and confidence which ap- 
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r some time to have derserted those who were most interested 
n its welfare.— London Times, March 22. 


Srrenotu or THe British Army iy THe Crimea.—On the 7th of Fe- 
bruary the total number of effective non-commissioned officers and men | 
was 25,668, and the sick in camp and elsewhere numbered 18,243. On 
the 23rd of February the nunber of effectives was 26,193, and the sick 
18,185. In both instances this was exclusive of officers and of the Ambu- 
lance and Mounted Staff Corps. On the 27th of February the strength 
of the British army (non-commissioned officers and men), inclusive of Ma- 
rines, Ambulance and Mounted Statf Corps, was 27,067, The actual 
number of sick was on that day 17,623, of whom 5309 were in camp, and 
12,324 at Scutari, or otherwise absent. The number of horses of the Ca- 
valry and Artillery was, on the 7th, 1974; on the 23rd, 1803 ; and on the 
27th, 1617.— Morn, Post. - 

A Fustumer Dinner unper Dirricutties.—The Welsh Fusiliers gave 
a large dinner party to celebrate St. David’s Day. They occupied one 
of the officer’s huts, I believe, and contrived to decorate it with festoons 
of Turkish scarves, whitewash, pictures from the Illustrated News, and 
candelabra made of groups of bayonets, exceedingly tastefully. The ap- 
pointments were rather of a mixed character, being composed of contri- 
butions from each officer, but what with preserved fisb, flesh, fowl, and 
vegetables, capital wines, &c., from Balaklava, the viands were worthy 
of Eogland instead of the Crimea. Some very good speeches were made 
in reference to the events of the past year, aud these and the toasts were 
done full honour to by peals of artillery from the trenches in front, and 
the bursting of shells in the air. Each regiment of the division was re- 
presented, and the utmost harmony and good feeling prevailed. A din- 
ner party being a very great event here, it was kept up very late as you 
may imagine.—Letter from Camp, Daily News, March 5. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE N. Y. PROHIBITORY LIQUOR LAW. 


Intoxieating liquor, in any shape, must not be sold, or kept for sale, 
except by regularly authorized persons for manufacturing, medicinal, 
chemical, and sacramental purposes. 

It must not be given away, nor kept at all, except in dwelling-houses 
not connected with any shop or place of amusement, in churches, in man- 
ufactories, and in actual transportation. 

Any person may be authorized to sell for the above purposes, provided he | 
does not use liquor as a beverage, is an elector, is not interested in any | 
shop, boat, or place of entertainment, can prove good moral character, and 
give $1,000 security not to sell for any other purposes. He must sell only 
to persons over 21 years old, whom he has reason to be eve will use it for 
one of the above purposes. He must keep alist of his sales, which be 
must file, and swear to, in the county clerk’s office, every month. This 
list is to be open for public examination. If he violates any of these | 
regulations he forfeits all his stock of liquor, is fined from $50 to $250, | 
and may be imprisoned thirty days. 

All county, city, police, and justices’ courts have cognizance of cases 
under the act. 

On complaint and on a warrant, suspected places may be searched, but 
no private dwelling-house can be, unless the owner has been convicted 
of selling liquor in it, within the previous year. 

When liquor is seized, notice must be given the owner. If not adjudged 
forfeited, it will be returned to him. If adjudged forfeited, it will be 
destroyed, and the vessels containing it sold. 

Persons summoned as witnesses, who refuse to testify, will be sent to 
jail. Persons becoming intoxicated in taverns, groceries, or in the street, 
will be fined $10, besides being made to testify where they get their 
liquor. All fines go to the support of the poor. 

Upon the trial, proof of any sale will be deemed proof of unlawful sale, 
unless the seller can prove the contrary. 

Persons suspected of having violated the act, are disqualified from act- 
ing as jurors in cases under it. 

Liquor transported anywhere in the State, in qnantities over five gal- | 
lons, must be marked “ Intoxicating Liquor,’’ and with the name of the 
person to whom it is going. 

Cider may be sold in quantities over ten gallons, but none must be 
drank on the premises. Manufacturers of alcohol and of wine from grapes 
grown by themselves, may keep and sell them. 
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Imported liquors may be sold in the original packages, by the importer, 
but only to persons authorized as above to sell at retail. 

All liquor kept in violation of the act will be deemed a nuisance. 

No more licenses shall be granted. This provision shall take effect 
immediately. 

The section in respect to authorizing agents to sell for manufacturing 
and medicinal, chemical and sacramental purposes, takes effect on the Ist 
of May. All the other provisions of the act takes effect on the 4th of 
July.—.V. ¥. Courier and Enquirer, April 12. 
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INDIA AND CHINA. 





Dirricv.ties.-The peculiar trials of a winter campaign undertaken 
by a young army, most imperfectly provided for such an enterprise, are, 
as we have said, happily diminishing, but it cannot be forgotten that we | 
are in a military position of considerable difficulty. It is trae that Gene- | 
ral Brown bas rejoined the Light Divison, which he found in a better 
condition than he had anticipated, and that General Pennefather bas re- 
sumed the command of the Second Division; so that Lord Raglan has 
the assistance of the two most effective divisional officers in the army. 
Sir Colin Campbell remaining at the head of the Highlanders, who now 
Constitute the main strength of the First Division; but it is equally clear | 
that the Russian commanders are making the earliest use of the improve- 
ment in the weather, and that they are pressing forward the execution 
of works of great importance, both in front 


the railway, which took place on Saturday last, the 34 of February. The 
line is now completed for 122 miles to the colleries at Raneegunge ; but 
Burdwan, a town of importance, about 68 miles from Calcutta, was selected 
| for the ceremonies of the day in order to suit the convenience of all par- 
ties, 

The negotiation with Dost Mahomed progresses favourably. He is | 
anxious to form an alliance offensive and defensive with us and thus to 
obtain the benefit of our influenue and prestige against the machinations 
of Russia and Persia. 

The Governor-General will embark within a week in the Zenobdia for 
Madras, where be will spend a short time with Lord Harris, and then 
of the town and on the | proceed to the opposite coast and ascend the Nielgberries. He will pass 
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Burning fluids, varnishes, | 
perfumery, essences and drugs, may likewise be freely made and sold. | 


} and precocious, 
| charged with the general control of the British department of the Paris 


Ixpta.—The great event of the fortnight is the official inauguration of | 


shots. Our men know this as well as the French, and store up the bitter | : 
which they bind themselves to accept, from the Corporation of Liverpool, 
13s. in the pound for their property in the docks, payable in three and 
six years, with interest at the rate of four per cent. The amount, alto- 
gether, will be £1,300,000.—Letters from the East Indies speak of the 
great success gained by Miss Catherine Hayes at Calcutta.——That ter- 
rible Punch says that the young fellow, who wanted an appointment 
at the Admiralty, and sent in his grandfather’s certificate of bap- 
tism, instead of his own, got a good berth instantly——Mr. J. W 
Dawson, of Pictou, N. S., is named as the probable occupant of the 
vacant Professorship of Natural History at the University of Edin- 
burgh. Edinburgh and Nova Scotia papers are alike urging his claim. 
We shall be glad to see a Colonist holding such a position at home.—— 
During the last war, the greatest number of men raised for the British 
army in any single year did not exceed 25.000. In the year 1854 we 
raised 35,000, and in the month of January of the present year we raised 
6,000 men, being at the rate of 72,000 mea per annum. This was stated 
recently by Lord Palmerston in the House of Commons. In a discus- 
sion and correspondence that bas just taken place in Paris, on a point 
mentioned by the famous M. Véron, in his Memoir, M. Thiers and the 
Count de Morny are directly at issue. The veracity of one of them is 
impugned.——A Mr. Corey of Indiana has patented a seed-planting ma- 
chine, that requires only one man for furrowing, dropping, and covering, 
as fast as a horse can traverse the ground. The seed too isdropped at the 
driver’s will, not at the measured intervals, unless desired——A London 
literary paper states that Mr. Henry Reeve succeeds Sir G. C. Lewis as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The Queen’s first Levee for the season 
was held on the 14th ult., and was numerously attended——The Earl of 
Aberdeen is about to leave England for Egypt, in order to see his son, 
Lord Haddo, who contemplates prolonging his séjour in the East for 
some time longer. Lord Haddo is in the neighbourhood of Cairo. We 
hope the noble Earl will pick upsome useful knowledge on the * Eastern 
question.””——The new gold discoveries in Brazil are still chronicled with 
notes of admiration.——The health of the Empress Elizabeth of Austria is 
improving so rapidly that no more bulletins will beissued. The infant 
Archduchess is doing well——Mr. Layard fixed Thursday last, as the day 
for his installation as Lord Rector of Marischal College, Aberdeen.—— 
The furniture of the Brevoort House, which cost about $100,000, has been 
sold at auction to A. T. Stewart, Esq., the great drygoods vendor, for 
$27,100. Mr. Gilbert Scott, of London, obtained the first premium for 
a Gothic design for the new Hotel de Ville and Senate House at Ham- 
burgh. The firemen of the London Brigade, together with the fire- 
engines appointed to proceed to the East to protect the Hospital at Scu- 
tari, have left London in the Edina, steam screw-ship.—Her Majesty has 
granted a pension of £300 a year to the widow of the late Mr. John 
Montagu, Colonial Secretary at the Cape of Good Hope.——According 
to the Morning Post Mdlle. Rachel will give some representations in 
London on her way to America. Clesinger, the French sculptor, has 

















| lost the sight of one eye ; at his work a chip of stone flew into it, and des- 
| troyed it. 





t Cardinal Macchi, the oldest member of the Sacred College, 
is stated to be so seriously ill asto have received the last Sacraments. 
Four Cardinal’s hats are already vacant in consequence of deaths since 


| the beginning of the year_—A. M. Darius, formerly first. bass singer of 


the theatre of Rouen, who is not less than 102 years old, and who is the 
oldest professional singer in France, is to sing in a concert which is to be 
given for the benefit of unemployed workmen——Everybody has heard 
of the famous echo of the Irishman, which, when interrogated, ‘‘ How d’ye 
do?” would answer: “Pretty well I thank you!” But we know ofa 
real echo which, if you ask it, ““ What remedy there is for the evils under 
which we labour?” invariably answers ‘‘ Labour!’——Mr. Boker, the 
proprietor of the Dusseldorf Gallery, has recovered from the Treasury the 
duties illegally levied on his pictures. The first decision, in the Circuit 
Court, was against him; but the U. S. Supreme Court has reversed it in 
his favour. Some of the foreign exhibitors at the N. Y. Crystal Palace 
are rightly complaining of bard treatment. They were promised the safe 
and gratuitous return of their goods that were unsold. They are likely 








| in many instances to be saddled with charges, and in some to have them 


forfeited tor nonpayment of duty. ——Meyerbeer is said to have taken 


| legal proceedings against Mr. Smith, for his unauthorised performance 


of L’Etoile du Nord at Drury-lane. 





It has been pretty well and 


| truly said, that in England the people of late have mostly occupied 
| their time and thoughts in looking at Lord Palmerston and Lord John 
| Russell, as they played at /eap-frog over each other's shoulders.—— 


At a late meeting of the London “ Grapphie Society,” a drawing on 
one of the tables excited considerable curiosity and attention from the 
eircumstance of its bearing the name of the Princess Royal. If bond- 
fide, ber Highness must be possessed of a talent for art equally rare 
The Lords of the Committee of Privy Council 





Exhbbition have appointed Mr. Henry Cole sole Superintendent ——We 


| see it stated that one of the last acts of the Emperor Nicholas was to pre- 


sent a diamond ring to a writer named Rotchoff. It is perhaps a unique 
instance of any demonstration of a regard for the friendship of literature 
during the late reign. Of course, the writing was political. Under the 
title of * The Truth about England,’’ M. Rotchoff. we understand, has 
produced a romance as curious of its kind as M. Ledra-Rollin’s “ Decline 
of Eogland.’’——Dr. George Wilson, of Edinburgh, has been appointed. 
by the Board of Trade, Director of the Industrial Museum of Scotland, 
the active organization of which has now commenced. Ground has beea 
purchased by Government, ia the immediate neighbourhood of the Uni- 
versity, Edinburgh, for the erection of the Museam.——In the Royal 
Bronze Foundry of Munich, a statue of Beethoven, by the American 
sculptor Crawford, has been finished, and is about to depart for the Mu- 
sic-Hall at Boston, to which it has been presented by an American am%- 
teur. Lord and Lady Elcho, we ( Scotsman) believe, are to start $000 
in a steam-yecht for the Black Sea aud Sebastopol.——A cast-iron bridge 
over the Avon at Bristol has been dislodged and totally destroyed by 
collision with a passing steamer. Several lives were lost——The death 
of Iskender Bey, Count Ilinski, who distiaguished bimelf ia a haadred 
actions whea at the head of the Ottoman cavalry oa the Danube, is a2- 
nounced.— Lord Raglan sent Lord Burghersh to Sebastopol to aa- 
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1855. 
pounce the death of the Emperor Nicholas, ——The Edinburgh Courant 
states that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has declined the honour of 
being appointed president of the Associated Societies of the University of 
Edinburgh. -A large quantity of Mr. Hale’s war rockets sre now 
being manufactured by order of the Government, for the use of the 
British army io the Crimea. These missiles can be projected a distance 
of three miles, with the certainty of aim of the Minie bullet. So it 
js said; but if s0, why were they not sent out long since’——A 
grave eveut bas occurred at Moscow. The large bell of the tower 
Ivan Velik, io the Kremlin, fell to the ground at the moment when the 
ceremony of swearing allegiance and fidelity to the new Emperor was 
going on, and by its fall crushed nearly a hundred persons. For a peo- 
Je so superstitious as the Russians this disaster has appeared a most 
sinister omen. From New South Wales we learn that an expedition is 
about to be undertaken by Dr. Catherwood, an American physician, to 
explore the interior of Australia. Government gives no aid to the pro- 
ject, but the press speaks of it as calculated to be very advantageous to 
the colony. Sir John Burgoyne, after all, remains with the army be- 
fore Sebastopol.__—The Patriotic Fund has now reached the sum of one 
million sterling. The population of Geelong, in Australia, in 1841, 
was 454, in 1854 it was 20,000.——We have mentioned above that Count 
de Morny and Thiers are at issue on a point of veracity. We now ob- 
serve that General Changarnier, writing from Belgium, gives the lie | 
plumply to Dr. Veron and de Morny.——The Clyde fortifications are | 
all ordered to be put in an efficient state of defence. The old fort, | 
about two miles from Greenock, is to be placed in a serviceable condition, | 
and made ready to receive a battery of gans on the Lancaster principle. 
— aA few years ago, a society was formed under the name of the Epide- 
miological Society, its object being to investigate the history, nature, 
causes, prevention, and cure of epidemics, such as cholera, scarlet fever, and. | 
small-pox. The labours of the society, we understand, have been exten- 
sive, and have been rewarded with a large measure of success. Late 
San Francisco papers say that some astounding disclosures concerning | 
the State Marine Hospital had been published. It was proved to have | 
been a common custom at elections to take the patients from the hospi- | 
tal and make them vote at five or six different polls. The speculation 





The Albion, 


with which their engineers throw up new redoubts and arm fresh batte- 
ries, against the advancing works of the Allies, compel a tribute of adml- 
ration. We still wait to bear of the grand bombardment by the French 
and British that has been so long in preparation, or of their taking the 
field against the outlying Russian forces. 
have no right to look yet a while for that. 


So there is but a poor budget of news from Seb astopol ; and not much 


As for a general assault, we 


from Vienna, that is comforting to the peace-at-any-price men. The two 
first of the “ four points” are said to have been arranged without diff 
culty ; 


The 


the Danube were of course 


nor could any bave been anticipated, joint Protectorate of 
the Principalities and the free navigation of 
conceded. Ce 
sires to prolong, would have been an unmiti The 
tists are by the last accounts represented as sitting down to discuss the 
future preponderance of Russia in the Black Sea ; 
clever fellows if they brin 
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Without such concession, th nferer which Russia de 


gated farce. diploma 
and they will be very 
that point to a satisfactory issue, until the 
The 
. nevertheless, 
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fortune of war has settled the actual preponderance in the Crimea. 
proceedings of the Conference are supposed to be secret 


every journal bas its report of what was said and done up to the latest 


moment, and the easily-gulled public reads it all as though officially au- 


thenticated. There are however certain rumours which gain strength 


by uncontradicted repetition ; and amongst these again comes forward 


the grave one, on which we commented last week, namely that the 
Allies will not insist upon the forts of Sebastopol being razed. After 
all the Ministerial declarations in and out of Parliament, and all | 
the popular demand for a crippling of Russian power in Southern 
Europe, such a conclusion would be pitiful indeed ; we shall not credit 
the rumour, until it be in some shape confirmed. Still more reluctant | 


should we be to believe in any silly attempt to soothe the wounded amour- | 
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The Right of Search, and the Wrongs of it. 

Some of the jonrnalists bere have worked themselves into a terrible 
fever, by dint of repeating the term “Caban outrage” whenever a ship- 
master, returniog from his voyage to Havana or Matanzas and ambitious 
to cut a figure in print, narrates how presaumptuously the Dons have en- 
Io 
other words, the Spanish ships of war are vigilantly guarding the coast 


of Cuba, whereat fillibustering men and their organs are sorely disturbed. 
The particulars of these « 


quired of him whether lawful business carried him into their waters. 


outrages’ are published almost day by day, 
with remarkable unanim ty as to the fact that certain vessels have been 
fired info, but with much ¥ agueness as to the locality and circumstances. 
Whether within or b youd the one marine league that constitutes, as it 
were, the lawful territory of Spain, does not even seem to be taken into 
account; so great is the anxiety to convert natural watebfulness against 
stealthy enterprises into studied insults to the American flag. It is for- 
gotten that the Cuban authorities are designe lly kept in a state of con- 
stant alarm, by portions of the press of this country, which press they are 
taught to look upon as the real exponent of the national mind, the Exeou- 
tive being only a passive instrument in ite bands. It is forgotten that 
every vessel approaching the is land coast from the United States may 
reasonably be suspected. Judging by the facts of the past, and the threats 
that are presently bandied about, might not any steamer be freighted 


| with a living cargo of fillibusters, any sailing bark with munitions of war 


Is it then so shocking an outrage, that in face of a threatened invasion, 
and in the near neighbourhood of points of danger, the laws of mari- 
time nations should be somewhat overstepped? If a ship of-war falls 


| in with a piratical-looking craft at rea, her commander is bound to sat 


isfy his suspicions, without reference to marine leagues or bits of bunt- 























































carried on by those in authority was enormous, and worse than that, the | 
patients did not recive proper treatment. Scutari does not stand alone. 
——Sydney( Australia) letters are to the 12th of January. The govern- 
ment officers had been acquitted of the charges of cruel conduct, during 
the late riots at Ballarat, brought against them. The gold licenses are 
to be abolised, however, owing to the demonstration. Emigrants were di- 
recting their attention to agriculture——We hear that a younger son of 
Judge Kane, of Philadelphia, Dr. John K. Kane, is to go out as surgeon 
of one of the ships of the new Arctic expedition ——At the very time 
that the Union and the Richmond Enquirer are attempting to persuade 
the public that Spain will Africanize Cuba, the Royal order of the 12th 
of March assuring the Cuban proprietors that slavery shall be protected, 
appears in the public papers.——Three officers of the U.S. Army sailed 
from Boston on Wednesday in the sia, on a mission from their own 
government to watch the siege of Sabastopol and take notes of military 
affairs generally in Europe. The gentlemen deputed on this interesting 
tour are Col. Delafield, of the Engineers; Major Mordecai, of the Ord- 
nance ; and Capt. McClellan, of the Dragoons.——Sir G. Bonham, for- 
merly Governor of Singapore and subsequently at Hong Kong, is the 
Tory candidate for Liverpool. He is opposed by Mr. J. C. Ewart,a 
Liberal. On the 28th ult., the latter was 1000 ahead on the pol)l.—— 
The St. George’s Cricket Club, of this city, is astir. They have had 
their opening dinner, and will soon have their opening game.——A 
campaign against the Sioux Iodians is ordered by the U. S. Govern- 
ment. Brigadier General Harney will command. We wish it all success. 
—tThe Dramatic Fund Costume Ball, on Tuesday night, at the Aca- 
demy of Music, was fairly attended. The tableaux-vivants were a fail- 
ure. They were too distant from the spectators, and were absurdly ar- 
ranged with a light-coloured back-ground.—A strong effort is now 
being made at Albany to force upon us a Broadway rail-road. The 
matter savours strongly of a legislative job. There has been trouble 
in the Mormon Territory between the U. 5. soldiers and the people ; for- 
tunately there was no loss of life. 


St. George’s Society of New ¥ortk. 
ANNUAL FESTIVAL. 


HE 8ST. GEORGE’S SOCIETY will celebrate its Sixt 
ANNIVERSAKY, by a@ Dinner at the Metropolitan Hotel, on MUNDAY, 
Dinner will be served at 6 o'clock precisely. 
Tickets for the occasion may be Lad from the Stewards 
CHARLES CHRISTMAS, 32 Broad Street. 
HENRY EYRE, 247 Pear! Street. 
JOHN C. LOCH, 4 Bowling Green. 
JOB ROBERTs, 60 Canal ptreet. 
Also from any of the Officers of the Society ; at the Metropolitan; at the Soctety’s office, 89 
Greenwich Street ; and at the Aldion Office, 10 Park Place. 
Ba English Visiters to this City are particularly invited to attend. 
FINE ARTS.—Williams, Stevens, Williams & Co., Printsellers, 
353 BROADWAY, wll+xhibit in their galieries on and after Monday léch April, Two 
Mag» ificent Historical Paintings representing 
“PRINCE CHARLES EDWABD,” 
ENTERING EDINBURGH after the BATTLE Of PRESTON PANS, I745, 
and 
“PRINOE CHARLES EDWARD." 
ASLEEP IN THE CAVE AFTER THE BATTLE OF CULLODEN, PROTECTED BY FLORA MACDONALD, 
AND OUTLAWED HIGHLANDERS. 








y-ninth 
APRIL 2. 


Painted by the late Thomas Duucan, A.R.A. Member of the Royal Scottish Academy. 


OUPIL & CO. respectfully inform the public that they will 
have on exhibition, for a snort time ouly, at their Fine Art Gallery, Ne. 366 Broadway, ihe 
grand Painting by Danie. Macuise, R. A. 


** NOAH’S SACRIFICE.”" 
Subscriptiens fora fine Engraving thereof will be received. Admission free. 





- AMUSEMENTS IN THE CITY. 





Broa DWAY THEATRE. Mr. Forrest. 
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UCKLEY’S SERENADERS, 539 Broadway.—0n MONDAY EVE 
NING, APRIL 16ch, and for ONE WEEK ONLY, 
Bellini’s Grand Opera, 
Sonnambula, 
n three Acts, with new Scen Dresses, &c., &c. 
Preceding the Opera, 


ery, 


ETHIOPIAN MINSTRELSY. 


On Friday Evening, Apri! 20th, a Complimentary Testimonial to G. SWAIN BUCKLEY, on 
which occasion he will appear in two favourite Operas, also will sing the celebraied ‘* Romanza’ 
from LUCREZIA BORGLA, as sung by ** Mario.”’ 

Voncert commences at 74 0’clock. Tickets 25 cents. 


G¥PRS 


Reserved seats, 50 cents. 








E CHRISTY & WOOD'S MINSTRELS, No. 472 Broad- 

above Grand Street. Tickets 25 cents seyar.woon 
7 ) 

GEO. CHKIST y. } Proprietors. 


Marriep—On Thursday, 12th April, by the Rev. James H. Tyng, Henry 
Barclay Robinson to Maria Antoinette, daughter of Thomas C. Winthrop. 








To Corresronpents.--E. E. Hamilton, C. W.--Sach employment as you 
suggest cannot be obtained in this office, nor, we believe, in the city of New 
York. 








To Svsscrisers.—The authorized travelling Agents for the A/bion are Mr. 
John Nimmo, of Toronto, for Canada, whois now about to start on his annual 
route, Mr. George Trehern is now collecting in the southern and middle 
States; and Mr. R. Dickie who is in the West. We commend them to the at- 
tention and courtesies of our subscribers. 





Exchange at New York on London. 100% @ 110%. 


TENE AWwWION. 











NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 14, 1855. 


Tke Latest Accounts from Europe—Sebastopol and Vienna. 

On Thursday evening the good steamer Washington brought hither 
Southampton advices to the 28th ult. inclusive. The feverish anxiety of 
the public to hear tomething definite, either in the way of fighting cr 
negotiations, has been but slightly allayed by her arrival. There has 
indeed been some sharp work before Sebastopol, as may be gathered 
elsewhere from the meagre details that have come to hand ; but the re- 
sult has not, so far as we may jadge, been important. It adds indeed 
auother proof to the many already afforded, that when the Allies and the 
Russians come into actual conflict, the latter are certain of defeat. At 
the same time, it is a matter of considerable surprise that the besieged 


: | ing. These guardians of the Cuban soil are, of necessity, on the watch 
propre of the Allies, by the declared aasent of the assembled deleg ates , for pirates. They merely ask passers-by to show that they are not of 
to the conversion of sinope Into a Turkish Sebastopol, and the cover!@é | that fraternity; nor have we yet heard of any instance in which the 
all approaches to Constantia ople with the strongest of modern fortifica. | question has been rudely asked. All the firing of shotted guns amounts 
Gone. The idea of “ conquering a peace,” as the vaunted phrase goes, | ¢, nothing. It is the recognised signal for a parley being desired, and 
by sotwenting oa defensive attitude, = sufficiently original ; to give the | the number of shots is usually proportioned to the civility or obstinacy 
Sublime Porte permission to defend itself, is about as reasonable as it| 04), party questioned. 
would be for this Conference to discuss the progress of works at Cher- 


It were tedious and superfluous to mix up this actual diMoulty, with 
bourg or Portsmouth harbour. ¢ P y 


ef Se j J 4 i] . t 
sin oe " ‘ bs a. ee pape » to the old ones of the right of search for deserting seamen—the claim that 
aye, ant » the *kade— ' site , . 
SEES TES GAGS, AAS 1 COREES TS SSNS TE WORE DO RE ROWE I oe ships make free goods —or even the relations observed towards each 


policy, if the Allies be constrained to it, than adding enormously other on the Coast of Africa by the armed cruisers of Great Britain and 
to the expenses of war, by undertaking to erect Turkish fortresses. Taf , , 
H Ppa Te imity Seeipor hie the United States. These matters have been curiously jambled by some 
: > nee 8 ur equi sips . P iin ' - 
owever, we need not disturd our equanimity by anticipating a disho-| ¥- |. contemporaries, who, failing to recognize the exceptional con 


nourable conclasion to the efforts or peace. There -_ no evidences dition of this Spanish guardianship of Caba, mystify therfselves and 
from St. Petersburg or the Crimea that Russia is in yielding mood, aie senfese be emenenen 6 late cutinste fanshen N 
\ F . y a recurrence to points eutirely irrelevant. Nay, there 
on pointe which the Allles cannot fail to urge. are even persons still living and talking amongst us, who would fain 
have a certain flag considered as the symbol of universal license, Holst 
the Stars and Stripes, say they, and let no man question your right to 
do so. Whata millennium there would be for pirates, slave-traders, and 
all sorts of sea-scamps, if this compromise of the honour and respectabill- 
ty of the flag were advocated by any one worth attention ! 
But it is all in vain to talk of specialities and rights, and duties. 
Something more grave than argument stares us in the face; for we have 
it on general authority from Washington that the l’resident has ordered the 








The solemn Fast, ordained by the powers that be, was duly observed 
throughout the United Kingdom, on Wednesday, the 21st ult. The Peers | 
were exhorted by the Bishop of Salisbury in Westminster Abbey ; the | 
Commoners, at St. Margaret’s Church, by the eloquent Henry Melvill; 
attendance generally at places of public worship was large ; the land is | 
in mourning ; a becoming gravity took possession of it, for that day at | 
least. The journalists however venture to question the religious proprie- | 
ty of such an observance, because, ony they, it was not coupled with en American Home Squadron to the coast of Cuba, with instructions to sink 
acknowledgment of the undeniable truth that our grevious losses h ave | or capture any Spanish ehips of war that play policeman beyond their 
mainly arisen from our own disgraceful enemenagement, Lord Palmer- | legitimate beat. As it can only be by the merest accident that one of 
ston was much applauded for advising the Scotch to put their shoulders these awkward questionings can take place under the guns of aU. 8. 
to the wheel, and cleanse their local impurities, when they begged bim | frigate, the sinking or capturing must be an ez post facto affair, and 
as Home Secretary to appoint a day of humiliation, ta ayer of the threat- will not therefore cut a very dignified figure as an episode of naval war- 
ened advent of the Cholera. Why does not the same doctrine hold good, | fare. Where an appeal to arms does not occur at the moment of a col- 
ask the carpers now, with reference to the aspect of the war? And in| jision between men-of-war of different nations, it would appear to be 
truth, the question is not — of answer. Perbaps the best course will be | wore in accordance with custom and propriety, that the point at issue 
tocredit this national humiliation to the late Premier, by whom it is said | should be referred to their reepective governments. We involuntarily 
tohave been determined, = = smile at the possible spectacle of a steam-frigate chasing a gun-boat and 
In other respects, we heartily wish we could see Lord Palmerston act- | extorting an apology, some days after offence bas been given. If indeed 
ing on the sound advice that he gave to the men of Edinburg. We wish 
it, but scarcely expect it. A notable instance to the contrary has occur- | 


it be true, as reported, that General Pierce is suddenly bent upon illus- 

> ; trating a most unpopular tenure of office by a warlike brash with Spain, 
red. Compelled by the voice of the press to offer employment to some of 
the accomplished and experienced officers in the East India Company’s 


| for the purpose of annexing Cuba, we could wish that he went into t 

. on some more ostensibly reputable grounds. Nevertheless, Commodore 
service, Lord Panmure, or Lord Hardinge, or Lord Palmerston. for they McAuley is ordered off, and stirring news is expected. 
all row in the same boat ~had accepted the services of a Brigadier Mayne, The recent suppression of s coospiracy against the Captain General, 
who in the command of Native Irregular Cavalry had acquired an Asiatic and the execution of two of the leading conspirators, bave been used by 
reputation. He is offered a command in the force of Turkish horsemen, | some of the newspapers as fuel for the incendiary epirit abroad. The 
that is to be drilled and officered by picked British men. He accepts it; | case of a young and daring Creole, named Estrampes, one of these two 
but finds himself placed in rank below a Colonel of Hussars, who may be | victims, has been absurdly paraded by the Washington Union as “an 
a fine dashing fellow, but who has had no experience whatever in the field. American life eacrificed.’”’” He was notan American at all; if he had 
The E. I. Company's officer very naturally throws up his command in dis- | heen one, his fate would have been the same. He committed treason ; 
gust. The Times very properly points out this unending infatuation, staked his life ; and lost the stake. 
which looks to certain men being accommodated with certain appoint- 
ments, whilst the work of the country takes its chance. How much longer 
this clinging to the old system will continue, it is not easy to foresee. 
Perhaps the first real shock that it receives may come from the Report | 








| 
} 
| 


| Canada. 
From the Provincial journals before us, we are glad to learn that the 
interpretation of the Reciprocity Treaty at the Custom-Houses of the Uni- 


of the Roebuck Committee, whose painful labours must be drawing to 4) toq States has been greatly modified, by freeh instructions from Wash- 
close. The evidence given before it is absolutely appalling ; nor can we | 


|ington. The main causes of dissatisfaction are said to be rem- ed. 

doubt that it will pass » sweeping condemnation apon some at leust of Sir Edmund Head, following the exampic set at home, has issued a 
the beads of departments, in the East, and at home. The House of Com- Proclamation appointing Wednesday next, the 18th inst., as “a day of 
mons is accustomed to pay great deference to the recommendations of its general fast, humiliation, and prayer. 9” 

special Committees ; and we shall neither be surprised or sorry to find We regret to class with the defanct that excellent conservative jour- 
responsibility pushed home upon those — or incompetent bung- | nal, the British Canadian, of Toronto. Though not very long-lived— 
a ee ie on urine, tha Gevansune oar |e te ely eed I 841s Na teen ola he epi 

urnt, or cars com B) ad, the Gove 2 


esteem. Esteem, however, is not pabulum for publishere. 
prompt with its investigation of the causes of loss of life, and is rightly ; 


praised for its perseverance in tracking aud punishing the offenders. Let | 
the same justice be meted out in this case; and do not let Englishmen 





Saint George’s Day. 

English readers, resident in this city or within reach of it, are reminded 
befool themselves under the easy notion that a// the horrors of war are that on Monday week, the 23rd inst., the annual gathering of Englishmen 
unavoidable ! will take place. Many reasons have, from time to time, been pleaded in 

The Times, as most readers know, is hanging upon the flanks of the | 466 columns why these gatherings should be numerously attended ; 
government, and with merciless but most righteous severity is scourging rallying-cry bas occasionally found utterance. Could there now be motive 
it for its “ tapism” and favoritism. But the Chancellor of the Exche- or call so stirring, as the simple remembrance that our mother England is 
quer is taking his revenge. Throwing overboard all the pleas, often put | thought to be under a cloud? So at least we hear it said around us. 
forward by his colleagues in office, against cheapening political know- | Do you deny it ?—come, and disprove it. Is it 80 indeed?—you are not 


ledge, he has by a large majority carried a Bill for pyres | the stamp | the man to turn your back on the mother that bore you, because trouble 
on newspapers, and increasing the postage of them. is will injure the | has saddened ber brow. 


Times seriously, by giving birth to a host of cheap provincial journals, that | — 
will republish the news borrowed from the great London leader. The ,o- | The New and Stringent Liquor Law. 
vernment though, in its wisdom, seems to forget that ifit drive the Times! An abstract of the new Bill, by which Temperance is to be enforced in 
into a determined anti-aristocratic crusade, this very measure will tend | this State, will be found elsewhere. Its provisions are sufficiently severe ; 
to circulate the objectionable exposures and articles, through all the | and it strikes us as unjust that there should be no compensation what- 
length and breadth of the land. Our readers know bow often we kick | ever, for those whose property is all but confiscated under its provisions. 
at the arrogant tone and unscrupulousjconduct of the Times; that) There is of course great commotion and great discontent in the Trade, 
is not the point in question ; we only eay that to attempt to crush it, is | but it is believed that the decree will be enforced without serious oppo- 
a bit of ludicrous spite, the effects of which will recoil on the heads of | sition. How many slighter changes, or changes that bave less inflaence 
the simpletons who suggested it. upon personal liberty, suffice to throw communities into a flame! 

There is more than usual variety in our Parliamentary extracts else — 
where ; but we have no espace for comment. usic. 


| 

Wittram Tews at rue Acapemy.—Whetber “Guillaume Tell,” as #0 many 

| of our cotemporaries assert, is the bert as well as the latest of Rossini’s Operas, 
is with us a question of serious doubt; nay, not to mince matters, we do not 


P.S. The arrival of the steamer of the 3ist ult. at Halifax farniehes 
no tidings of moment. Nothing special bas occurred in the Crimea; and 





act almost exclusively on the offensive; whilst the skill and rapidity 


of course, the diplomatiete at Vienua are all at tea on the third point. | consider itso. If we look closely at the composition, and look at it as such only, 








































































































































176 
we find that it is more to the historical interest of the story, to the 
of scenery and ballet, to the grand groupings, and above all to the spirit of 
patrictiem which pervades the work, that it owes its great success and popu 
larity. “La Gazea Ladra Otello” are works of equal 
merit. The truly perceptible difference 
W Uliam Tell re modern experience, strack a little 
out of his beaten path of old-fashioned and long-measured Italian « 
and adopted for his Par 
None of the 


y and genius of his 


accessories 


* Semtramide and 


etween the two first-named and 
is, that Rossini, with m 
adenzes 
(but with no more originality than before an publ 

()peras we bave 


Barbtere 


as fresh, original, and gen 


the declamatory and more stagey French style 
named exhibits one tythe of the brill 
wae, 


an 


ls, and ever will be sui gener al f 


the day it was written—the true model of the school which ha 
wopo it. 
It is not however our present purpose to entertain the reader with a 


If our memory serves 


d isser- 


tation upon the comparative merits of Rossini’s works. 
us right, we have on another occasion, months ago, spoken at some length 
upon that subject. “ William Tell,” though a novelty at the A ademy and in 
Italian, is no novelty to New York Opera goers, as it was exceedingly well 
performed here in 1445 at the Park Theatre, by the New Urieans French Opera 
troupe, and in its original language. 

We have been, we regret to say it, so frequently of late « om pel! 
fault, and utter unpleasant things about Italian Opera matters here, that we 
are truly delighted to-day, to find it our duty as well as pleasure to pen an arti 
cle in which positive praise must have a great preponderance. We have jast 
referred to the French performance of this Opera, but with no spirit of fault find- 
ing. On the contrary ; the Opera was greatly cut and mutilated in the Park 
Theatre French representation ; it is much more cut, but more judicioasly #9, 
and nct mutilated, at present at the Academy. It was we i] put upon the stage 
then ; it is better put upon the stage now ; better costamed, (with one or two 
exceptions among the principals which we shall refer to anon); and has seve- 
ra! new and beautiful scenes and fine scenic effects. The whole of the last act 
was then confined to a single tableau and a scene in an interior ; how beauti 
fully and effectively the storm, and the whole of the closing scenes, are ren- 
dered now! 


Standing out more prominently for musical beauty than all else in the Ope: | 


ra, are the Duo of the First Act between Tell and Arnold, and the great Trio 

ithe second act. These are not only the best scored numbers in the work, 
put appear the spontaneous effusions of true genius, flowing gushingly from 
the author's brain, and betraying no particle of labour or elaboration. Next to 
these the chorusses stand prominent in point of excellence, and among them 
the Conspirators’ chorus, subsequent to the Trio. The Opera offers but little 
opportunity for very great Solo singing, if we except Matilda's grand opening 
Bcena to Act second, and Arnoldo’s of the fourth. As we said above, Recitative 
and the de lamatory style, together with fine con erted morceaur, supply the 
place of Romanzas, Arias, and Ballads. 

The Orchestra, we regret to say, was not up to the standard mark at which 
Maretzek has usually had it. This was especially the case on the first night, 
when its inequality, the predominance of blatant brass, and the weakness in 
the strings, led us to suppose that a portion of the violins had been dispensed 
with for economy's sake. Such was however not the case; and there was an 
audible improvement on Wednesday, although Gessler’s Solo at the opening of 
the third act, instead of being accompanied merely by brass, was absolutely 
drowned by it. 

The chorusses were excellent. Firm, well together, numerous, and decided, 
they produced splendid effects. A little roughness here and there, percepti 
ble on the first night, bad worn off on the second. The ballet is almost en- 
tirely de trop. True it belongs to the Opera, but a reduction of the present 
quantity to just one-third thereof would be hailed with pleasure by all the 
Opera-goers. Give us the Pas Militaire, which forms a piquant relief, but do 
not inflict the mediocrity of those Pas de Tyots upon us. If they must be 
danced, keep them until after the Opera and give them to such as may be in- 
clined to stay for them. 

Of the singers, Steflanone as Matilda has but a small, though certainly im 
portant rife. On the first evening, that lady sang very carelessly and out of 
tune ; her performance on the second night was much better, though there is 

ill plenty of room for improvement. Bertucca-Maretzek was the Albert, or 
Jemmy as the libretto has it. With her plump figure, and grey costume, her 
face assumed a boyishness of expression very much like a good-natured and 
well-fed Alpine lad. She sang with her usual artist-like correctness, and her 
French school and declamatory manner expressed Rossini’s meaning with 
more correct effect, than did the thoroughly Italian style of the others. The 
contrast of ber light, thin, French voice, with the round, full, and ringing sono- 
rousness of Steflanoni's Italian method, was striking indeed. 

The most important character of the piece is of course William Tell, for in 
him all the interest centres. Badiali sang and acted it well, as well as he usu- 
ally docs every thing. 
east it struck us #0. 
up. 


Perhaps he over-acted it a little here and there; at 
But he was shockingly dressed, and abominably made 
A queer and esquirey-looking cap, yellow tights with white puffs (the 
imperial Austrian colours, which he so determinately opposes), a scowling 
face, and brigand-like black-beard, form but a sorry counterfeit of the noble, 
blue-eyed, light-brown-curled and bearded Alpine hunter, Tell, that history, 
and its best dramatic interpreter, Schiller, describe. This is not the first time 
we have discovered these oufré fancies of obstinate Signor Badiali, though it is 
the first time we have alluded to them. 

Though “ Tell’ is in reality the centre of attraction in the Opera, yet as far 
as regards, popular effect, Signor Bolcione as Arnoldo carried off the palm. 
Few anticipated a success from him, ourselves among the number. A young 
artist, with little stage-routine, angular in his acting, a novice so to say, and 
this his first attempt at this great ré/e—what could be expected? The surprise 
and the agreeable disappointment were so much the greater, when the dv/et- 
tanti discovered that to him, more than to any other single individual, the 
great success of the Opera was attributable. Having but recently had the so- 
called first living Tenor before us, we are the more pleased to be able to record 
the unequivocal triumph of this young artist, who represents the kind of Tenor 
voice we admire, namely, that which proceeds from the proper seat of voice— 
the chest. In several instances, Bolcioni took B flat and B natural in a clear 
ringing chest voice—only a semitone below the celebrated uf, which immor- 
talized Duprez, and sent poor Nourrit to a suicide’s grave. On the first night 
we felt anxiety about his breaking down in his bold attempt ; on the second 
night we were reassured ; and we believe that by care and practice he can get 
the great ut of Duprez, in leas than a year. 

Coletti aa Furst was unsatisfactory and evidently ill, as he has often ap- 
peared to us recently. Rocco, like Badiali, was badly made-up, especially 
about the head. If, as we hear, both dressed and made-up after a painting, 
all we can say is, that the painting was wrongly conceived. In his singing as 
Gessler, Rocco mouthed horribly, and gave us loudness without taste or quali- 


ty, making his voice appear to come from a halfempty beer-barrel. Quinto in 


the small but pleasant ré/e of the Captain of the Guards, sang and acted nice- 


-y- Signor Vietti as the fisherman was so-so. The song in the boat at the | 


opening, he sung flat, very much so. The accompaniments to this are very 
light, and his distant position from the orchestra when he sings the first stan- 
za may be urged as an excuse for the wrong intonations, as he may not have 
heard distinctly; for his second verse, when he comes nearer to the foot-lights, 
was much better, though still somewhat flat. 

The house, on the two representations of “ William Tell,’ was crowded to 
Overtiowing ; and a successful and deservedly long run of this Opera may be 
anticipated.—The pleasureable excitement, so contagious when the house is 
thronged, was amusingly observable on Monday night. In the mean-time we 
earn that Verdi's new Opera of “ Trovatore” is to be prepared as the next 
novelty. 


At Nisio’s, the German Orrra Trovre have given a representation of Bel- 
limi’s “* Montecehi e Capwietti”’ in its German translation, and Flotow’s “ Al- 
lessandro Stradella.” We have no space for comments to-day. 


__ oso SC 


Tue Barmsu American Lanp Cowrany.—The annual general meeting 
of the Court ot Proprietors of the British American Land Company was 
held at the London Tavern, London, on the 26th ult. Alex, Gillespie. 
Keq., the Governor, in the chair. The report showed that the sales of un- 


improved lands, during the past year, bas been 27,911 acres, for £28,416 | 


2s. 9d., Halifax currency. Other sales bad taken place, showing an in- 


ed to find 


SHe Alvion. 


come from all sources of £34,630 2s. 34., Halifax currency. The report 
stated after deducting expenses, payments, &c., that the company’s real 
estate might be fairly estimated at £100,000 above what it was put down 
at in 1851. The Chairman said that after having gone carefully into the 
company’s affairs he bad come to the conclusion that if all the land were 
taken at the present selling rate, its value would represent £577,000, 
which cost the company—including all the charges upon it, and deduct- 
ing all the losses up to the present time—£240,000. They had besides 
£110,000 in well secured mortgages, £26,000 invested in the Grand Trunk 
stock, besides £20,000 more in cash. Another source of congratulation 
to the proprietors was the opening of several jines of railway, which 
tended materially te enhance the value of the property. 


Obituary. 


Warren R. Jones, Esq.—Rarely has there been a more general expres- 
sion of regret, than was observable amongst the commercial community 
of this metropolis, on Saturday last, when it was announced that the 
above-named most useful member of it, and most estimable citizen, bad 
suddenly expired, under an attack of apoplexy. The melancholy event 
occurred at his residence in Murray street, at an early hour in the morn- 
ing. whilst he was conversing with his clerk on matters of business. 

Mr. Jones was well known as the President of the Atlantic Mutual In- 
| surance Company, whose vast transactions in marine risks he had super- 
| intended since the Society was organised, and had conducted with greatly 
| profitable results to the Company, and with the most entire satisfaction 

to the public. 

he was always distinguished by promptness, judgment, fair dealing with 
| all parties interested, and a courtesy of manoer never disturbed. In ad- 
| dition to this, Mr. Jones was ever amongst the foremost of the mercantile 
| class in setting on foot subscriptions for pecuniary relief, on occasions of 

public calamity, and in devising and forwarding means for aiding his 
| fellows in adversity. We do indeed but echo the voice of the whole New 
York press, in stating that our city has lost one of its most useful and 
most esteemed residents. A public meeting on ‘Change to express sor- 
row at his loss, and a very large attendance at his funeral, were but 
proofs of the general feeling. 


Tue Rev. T. P. Hanpcock.—This very worthy Irishman—known 
more generally as “ the Major,” than by his rightful title given above— 
|} died in this city on the 6th inst., aged 65. Many of his Canadian 
acquaintances will remember him, daring the period, from 1825 to 1832, 
that he served as Chaplain in the British Army. He was subsequently 
connected with the Provincial press; but during the last 14 years has 
been attached to the staff of the V. Y. Herald. * The Major’s” amia- 
ble character and strong attachment to British connection (notwithstand- 
ing the adverse influences of the Herald office) gave him a special in- 
terest in the eyes of our countrymen here settled. 


Lorp Ersxine.—David Montagu Erskine, Baron Erskine, of Restormel 
Castle, in the county of Cornwall, was the eldest son of the great advo- 
cate and orator, Thomas, Lord Erskine, Lord Chancellor of England, by 
his first wife Frances, daughter of Daniel Moore, Esq.,M.P?. He was born 
in 1788 ; and married, first, in January, 1800, Frances (who died the 25th 
March, 1843), daughter of General Cadwallader, of Philadelphia ; second- 
ly, the 29th of July, 1843, Ann Bond (who died the 18th of April, 1851), 
daughter of John Francis ; and, thirdly, the 21st December, 1852, Anna, 
widow of Thomas Calderwood Durbam, Esq., of Largo and Palton— 
which lady surviveshbim. His Lordship bas had issue by the first mar- 
riage only. He succeeded his distinguished father as second Baron, on 
the 17th November, 1823. His Lordship was educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he eventually became a M.A. and L.L.D.; he was called 
to the bar in 1811. His life, however, was spent, not in the practice of 
the law, the judicial honours of which so deservedly fell to the share of 
his father and brother, but in the diplomatic service of his country. He 
was British Envoy at Washington from 1806 to 1810, and was afterwards 
Minister from St. James’s at the Courts of Wurtemberg and Bavaria. 
He retired in 1845, Lord Erskine died on the 19th ult. at his residence, 
Butler’s- green, Sussex. He is succeeded by his eldest son, Thomas Ame- 
ricus, some time Attaché at Munich, now third Baron Erskine. 





Sir Georce Larrent, Bart.—Sir George Gerard de Hochepied Lar- 
pent, Bart., of Roehampton, Surrey—a gentleman formerly well known 
as a merchant and a politician—died on the 8th ult., at bis residence, in 
Conduit-street, aged about sixty-seven. Sir George Larpent was, in 
1847, the Liberal candidate for the representation of the City of Lon- 
don, and he lost the election by only three votes. He had previously 
been M.P. for Nottingham. Sir George was formerly a member of the 
East Indian house of Cockerell and Larpent. He filled, among other 
commercial offices, the Chairmanship of the Oriental and China Associa- 
tion, and of the London Docks. He obtained his Baronetcy by creation, 
in August, 1841. Sir George Larpent was the youngest son of John Lar- 
pent, Esq., of East Sheen, Surrey, by his second wife, Anna Margaretta, 
daughter of Sir James Porter, British Ambassador at the Porte. He was 
born the 16th February, 1786, and married, first, the 13th October, 1813, 
Charlotte, third daughter of William Cracroft, Esq., by whom (who died 
in 1851) he leaves a son, Albert John, and a daughter now Mrs. Aislabie 
Ommaney. Sir George married, secondly, in 1852, Louisa, daughter of 
George Bailey, Eeq., of Lincolnshire, by whom he leaves also a son. 

Ove or THE “ CoeerynLe Broruers.’’—Daniel Grant, Esq., one of the 
partners of the firm of William Grant & Brothers, spinners and calico 
printers, Manchester, died lately at Springside, near Bury, aged seven- 
ty-six years. He was a liberal patron of the fine arts, and will be 
chiefly missed among the poor for bis munificent charities. He has an 
abiding claim to the recollection of the literary world, being one of the 
originals from whom Mr. Dickens drew his admirable portraits of the 
* Brothers Cheeryble ” in “ Nicholas Nickleby.” 


At St. Leonards-on-Sea, the Lady Harriet Paget, daughter of George, third 
Earl of Dartmouth, K.G., and relict of General the Hon. Sir Edward Paget, 
G.C.B.— At Bussee, N. W. Provinces, India, Capt. J. D. Smyth, of H. M. 98th 
Regt.—At Edinburgh, Henry Ogilvie, Esq., of Hartwoodmyres, R N.—At Pa- 
ris, of influenza, Sir Chas. Jenkinson, Bart., in the 77th year of his age. He 
was the eldest son of Col. John Jenkinson, and nephew of Charles Jenkinson, 
the distinguished statesman and first Earl of Liverpool.—In Hospital, at Scu- 
tari, Capt. Crawfurd, 90th Light Infantry.— At 9, ( ‘avendish-square, the Lady 
Catherine Carnegie, aged 25.—At Naples, aged 66, Baron Charles Rothschild. 
—In London, Col. Sir Frederick Hankey. He was at one period Deputy Judge 
Advocate at Malta, and after that, private secretary to Sir Thomas Maitland 
at Corfu. He was made a Colone) in 1825, and was, in 1833, created a Knight, 
Grand Cross of St. Michael and St. George, of which order he was previously 
secretary._On the 21st of December, 1854, at Ballarat, from the effects of 
wounds received in a skirmish with the insurgents at Eureka Diggings, Capt. 
Wise, 40th Regt.—At Teddington, Middlesex, Lieutenant R. P. M. Henderson, 
R.N.—Colonel Robert Kelly, late of the 60th Foot, and Fort Major of Dart- 
mouth.—Lieut.-Col. G. Stack, K. H., formerly of H. M. 24th Regt.—At Kil- 
lester House, near Dablin, Commissary-Gen. Luscombe, aged 75.—In Hans- 
face, Sloane -street, Capt. Tylee, of the Royal Engineers.—In Jermyn-street, 
ieut.-Gen. John Duffy, C.B., K.C., Col. of the 8th (or King’s) Regt. of Foot. 

At St. John’s, Porto Rico, John Lindegren, Esq., H. B. M. Consul for that 
island, aged 76.--Charles de Meyer, a noted Russian naturalist.—At South- 
hill, Somerset, Capt. Strode. 4th Regt., who served with distinction in the 
Punjaub campaign of 1849.—Sir Edward Ffrench Bromhead, Bart., of Thurlby 
Hall, county Lincoln. The deceased Baronet was M.A., Camb.; F.R.S. of Lon- 
| don and Edinburgh, and F.L.S.; and High Steward of the city of Lincoln. 





| Navy. 

| SarinG or Tue Firs? Division or rue Battic Fieet.—An advanced 
divisien or flying squadron of the Baltic fleet left Spithead on the after- 
noon of the 20th ult. for the Downs, thence making for Kiel as soon as 

| the ice will permit. This squadron consisted of the Imperieuse, 51, Capt. 

| Watson, (senior officer ;) the Luryalus,51, Capt. Ramsay ; the 4rrogant, 


| 47, Capt. Yelverton ; the Esk, 21, Capt. Birch ; the Tartar, 21, Capt. | 
; and the Conflict, 8, Commr. | 


Dunlop ; the archer, 15, Capt. Heathcote 
Browne.—The Queen having signified her intention of “ seeing them off,” 
at about 3 o'clock the Fairy, with the Queen, Prince Albert, the Prince 
of Leiningen, and the Court on board, was seen advancing towards the 
fleet from Oshorne, when a general Royal salute was fired. On the Fairy 
| approaching the fleet, signal was made for Capt. Watson and the captains 

commanding to come on board the royal yacht, where they had the ho- 

nour of being presented to her Majesty to take leave. 


| der steam, preceded by the Fairy. 

| Royal yacht turned, and passed each ship in succession, the crews of 
which manned the yards, and cheered her Majesty in passing. The fol- 

lowing signal was hoisted on board the Fairy—- Farewell—Success.” 


Tae Avirep Sqevaprons iy THE Pactric.— 
sailed from Valparaiso 26th of February, arri 


H. B. M. frigate President 
ved at Callao 6th March, 


In a variety of difficult and complicated arrangements, | 


( ‘ As soon as the | 
| captains had returned on board their respective ships the order was given 


to weigh, and the squadron immediately proceeded to the eastward un- | 
About balf-past four o’clock the | 


April 14 


and sailed 10th March for “a rendezvous,” where the other French and 
English men-of-war would meet her, previous to a renewed attack on Pe. 
tropolowski. The new English Commander-in-Chief, Rear Admiral 
Bruce, bas arrived out, and boisted his flag on board the President. Ad- 
miral Jervier des Pointes, in command of the French forces in the Pacific 
died at sea March 6th and was buried March 9th at Lima. The new 
French Admiral appointed to relieve him, arrived at Panama, and pro- 
ceeded to Callao in the mail steamer of March 1. We are glad to hear 
these tidings of Admiral Bruce, who passed through this city early ig 
January, and of whom we have heard nothing since. . 


The ecrew steam-transport .1/ps, arrived at Spithead from the Black Seg. 
with invalid and wounded troops ; she towed the Trafalgar, 120, through 
the Gut of Gibraltar, en route to England.—It is supposed the new great 
steam-ships Marlborough, 131, Conqueror, 108, Renown, 91, Edgar, 9}, 
| Hero, 91, &c., will be launched in the course of another month, and form 
| a reserve fleet, manned by the crews of the Weptune, St. George, Tra- 
falgar, Bellerophon, Calcutta, Vengeance, &&., now at and near home, 
| —Able-bodied landsmen and growing lads, who are received for a con- 
| tinuous service of ten years, continue to offer themselves freely; but 
| very great difficulty is found in obtaining stokers who are accustomed 
| to marine engines, and who are much required in the fleet.—The go- 
vernment have chartered a considerable numbered of collier ves- 
| sels belonging to the Tyne, to convey steam coal to Elsinore, Wingo 
| Sound, Copenhagen, and Kiel, for the supply of the Baltic fleet ; and te 
Constantinople and Balaklava for the Black Sea fleet. Between 50 and 
60 laden collier vessels have already left the Tyne for the Baltic. The 
French government are chartering vessels to load in Wales with coals 
for their steam-vessels to be employed in the Baltic during the summer, 
—It isnot at present the intention of the Government to appoint an 
Admiral of the fleet.—-The Talbot 22, late Arctic discovery ship, now at 
Chatham, is ordered to be brought to Sheerness, and to be immediately 
fitted as a floating magazine for the use of the Baltic fleet.—Prince 
Albert has contributed £500 to the Sailors’ Home at Portsmouth,— 
H.M.S. Ca/ypso, while standing in for Antigua, on the 20th of Feb., was 
driven ashore on the Diamond Rocks, to the north-west of the Island, in 
consequence of a very strong current having set in towards the land. 
She remained for several hours, The only damage which she received 
of consequence was losing the whole of her false keel.—Capt. Collinsons’s 
Arctic ship Enterprise, homeward-bound, has touched at the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

APPoINTMENTS.—Commrs: Com J P Thurburn to the Madagascar, store- 
ship, at Rio de Janeiro; Arthur Cuming, recently of the Con/ftict, to one of 
the floating batteries preparing for service in the Baltic; G Johnston, to be 
agent for transports; F T Brown, tothe Con/lict.—Lieuts: J W Newport, to 
the Archer; H G Payne, to the Hecate; T Borritt, to the Hawke; C Stirling, 
to the Arrogant; J H Coxon, to the Archer; Hon H A Morton, to the Cressy; 
W L Wilson, to the Rusamond; G T Gordon, to the Reval George; Bullock, 
of the Calcutta, to the Colossus, 80, scr for service in the Dapper, 2, gun-boat; 
Pauli, from the Harrier, to the Dragon; G T Gordon, to the Harrvr; E A 
T Stubbs, to the Royal George; W Menzies, to the Exmouth; E Burstall and 
J Ward, to the Firefly; A © Stroke, to the St George; A R B Carter, to the 
St Vincent; 8 B Piers, to the Duke of Wellington, tor service in the Starling 
gunboat tender; D Spain, to the Royal George, for the Thistle; C A Wise, to 
the James Watt, for the Snap; G T S Winthorp, to the Exmouth, for the 
Larke; BC T Pim, to the Orion, for the Magpie; R G Craigie, to the Cesar, 
for the Weasel: C S Forbes to the Nile, for the Redwing; A Barrow, to the 
Majestic, for the Dapper; and C G Grylls, to the Cornwallis, for service in 
the Fancy gunboat tender._-Chaplain E W Fox, from the Britanna to the 
Agamemnon. 


Appointutets. 


The Right Hon. Sir John Young, Bart., is gazetted as Lord High Commis- 
sioner for the Ionian Islands.—The London Glode states that Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue is about to resign his office of Junior Lord of the Treasury, in no 
wise influenced by political considerations.—Mr. C. H. Wyndham A’Court, 
M.P. for Wilton, bes been appointed Special Commissioner of Income-tax. 





AUD. 
War-Orrice, Marcon 23.—\lst Begt of Life Gds; Lt Caulfield to be Capt 
b-p, v Streatfeild, who ret; Cor and Sub-Lt Fraser to be Lt b-p, v Caulfield. 
2nd Life Gds; Corp Read to be Riding-master. 3rd Lt Drags; H Fawcett, 
Gent, to be Cor b-p, v Mansel, pro. 4th Lt Drags; Cor Jennings to be Adj, 
v Ellis, pro. Gren Gds; Assist-Surg Hamilton, trom Staff, to be Assist-Surg, 
v Wardrop. Ist Regt of Ft; Ens Leggatt to be Adj, v M‘Kenna, who res the 
Adjcy only. 7th Ft; Ens Hope to be Lt b-p, v Nevill, pro. 8th Ft; Lt Hud- 
dlestone to be Paymaster, vy Hartley, dec. 9th Ft; To be Ensigns w-p; Ens 
Wright, from Dorset Militia, and J Dane, gent. 11th Ft; Ens Hill to be Lt 
w-p, Vv Maclean, pro in Rifle Brigade. I4th Ft; G Beamish, Gent, to be Ens 
w-p. 15th Ft; Ens Hawkins to be Lt b-p, v Powell, app Paymaster 51st Ft; 
W Starke, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Hawkins. 17th Ft; ‘fo be Ens w-p, J Tra- 
vers, Gent. 19th Ft; Ens Browne to be Lt, w-p, v Monsell, dec; Ens Kinder- 
sley to be Lt, w-p, v Browne, whose pro has been cancelled. 21st Ft; Ens 
Coffin to be Lt w-p, v Templeman, pro. 22nd Ft; E Harman, Gent, to be Ens 
b-p, v Webb, pro. 39th Ft; Ens Tryon, from Ist W I Regt, tobe Lt w-p. 40th 
Ft; Lt Dawson to be Capt w-p, v Wise, died of his wounds; Lt Bowdler to be 
Capt w-p,v Atherley, app to Rifle Brigade; Ensign Brooke to be Lieutenant 
without-purchase, vice Dawson; Ensign Lloyd to be Lieutenant w-p, v Brooke, 
whose prom has been cancelled; Ens Armstrong to be Lt w-p, v Bowdler. 
{ist Ft; Lt Harvey, from 36th Ft, to be Capt b-p, v Barnard, pro. 42nd Ft; 
Ens Douglas, from RI Canadian Rifle Regt, to be Lt w-p, v Hill, who resigns; 
P Bosworth, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Leith, who resigns. 43rd Ft; Ens Hon A 
Harris to be Lt w-p, v Hon R Monck, pro in Rifle Brigade. 45th Ft; Lt Ben- 
ton, from RI Eithorne or 5th Middlesex Militia, to be Ens w-p. 49th Ft; Maj 
Baddeley to be Lt-Col w-p; Ens Gilson, from West Essex Militia, to be Ens 
w-p. 50th Ft; to be Ensigns w-p: E Massey and W Lewis, Gents. 45th Ft; 
R Dalton, Gent, to be Ens w-p. 57th Ft; E Filmer, Gent,to be Ens w-p. 60th 
Ft; Bvt-Lt-Col Bedford to be Lt-Col w-p. To be Majors w-p: Capt Butler, v 
Bedford; Capt Douglas, and Bvt-Lt-Col the Hon A Hope. To be Captains 
w-p: Lt Fitzgerald, vy Butler; Lt St John, v Douglas; Lt Andrews, v Hope; Lts 
Dawson, Battersby, Baynes, Ward, Tongue, Robinson, Brooke, Freer, Fletcher, 
Bowles, Robertson, and Earle. To be Lts w-p: Sec-Lt Eaton, v Fitzgerald; 
Sec-Lt Cubitt, v St John; Sec-Lt Farquharson, v Andrews; Sec-Lts Phillips, 
M’Gill, Dundas, and Hare; Ensigns Deedes, George, Traherne, Collins, and 
Watts-Russell. To be Ensigns w-p: F Northey, and P Curtis, Gents. To be 
Quartermaster: Qtrmr-Serg Campbell. 62nd Ft; Lt Tibbits to be Capt w-p, V 
Kilvington, dec; Ens Dring to be Lt w-p, v Tibbits; Ens Tharp to be Lt w-p, 
v Dring, who pro has been cancelled; G Grant, Gent, to be Ens w-p. 64th Ft; 
| G Haldane, Gent, to be Ens b-p, vy Hudson, pro. 77th Ft; W Wanklyn, Gent, 
to be Ens b-p; H Bengough, Gent, to be Ens b-p; R Rising, Gent, to be Ens 
w-p. 79th Ft; G Smith, Gent, to be Ens w-p. 82nd Ft; S Douglas, Gent, to 
| be Ens b-p. 86th Ft; Lt Boyd to be Captain without purchase, vice Bvt-Maj 
| O'Brien, deceased; Ensign Ord to be Lieutenant without purchase, vice Boyd. 
ssth Ft; Maj Maxwell to be Lt-Col w-p; Capt Brown to be Maj w-p, v Byt-Lt 
Col Jeffreys, pro; Lt Henning to be Capt w-p, vy Brown; J Dodgin, Gent, to be 
Ens w-p. 8th Ft; to be Ensigns w-p: E Hales, N Barron, and J Warne, Gents. 
91st Ft; to be Assist-Surgs: Act Assist-Surg Frank, MD; and Act Assist-Surg 
Gordon, MD. 93d Ft; Lt M‘Donald to be Capt b-p, v_ Byt Lt-Col Woodford, 
who ret; and Ens Goldsmith, from 3rd Rl Lancashire Militia. to be Ens w-p- 
95th Ft; Lt H Parke, from East Norfolk Militia, to be Ens w-p. 97th Ft; to 
be Ensigns w-p; H Proctor, J Shaw, and D Safford, Gents. 99th Ft; Assist- 
Surg W Macfarlane, from 60th Ft, to be Surg, v Hadley, pro on Staff. Rifle 
Brigade; Maj Somerset to be Lt-Col w-p; Capt Hardinge to be Maj a Bs Vv 
Somerset. Tobe Capts w-p; Capt Atherley, from 40th Ft,v Hardinge; Lt ill, 
from 58th Ft; Lt Maclean, from 11th Ft; Lt the Hon R Monck, from 43d Ft; Lt 
Newdigate, vy Hardinge; Lts Stephens, Windham, Egerton, Deedes, and Alex- 
ander. To be Lts w-p; Ensigns Tottenham, Rooper, Ruthven, Henley, Clerk, 
Pester, Baillie, Woodford, Scriven, and Whailey, trom 40th Ft. To be Ensign 
w-p; Lt Green, from 3d RI Sarrey Militia; Lt Percival, Fitz Roy Stephen, and 
E. Johnson, Gents. 2nd W I Regt; Tarte, Gent, to be Ens b-p, V Davy, Pro- 
Royal Military Asylum; Capt Adams, Unatt, to be Secretary and Adjt-Gen. 
UNATTACHED.—Bvt-Col Sir A Cloete, C B, Maj, on h-p, Unatt, late Deputy 
Qtmr-Gen at the Cape of Good Hope, to be Lt-Col w-p. 
StarF—Capt and Brvt-Maj Smyth, of the 2nd or Queen’s Regt of Ft, to be 
dep qtmr-gen to the troops serving at the Cape of Good Hope, with the rank 
of Lt-Col jn the army, v Sir A Cloote, CB, who resigns. Lt-Col Jeffreys, from 
h-p Unatt, to be Lt-Col of a prov depot batt, v Hersford, app to Rifle rigade. 
Qtmr Doherty, from 38th Ft, to be qtmr of a prov depot batt, v Goddard, 
whose app has been cancelled. 
Hosrirat Starr—Surg Hadley, MD, from 99th Ft, to be staff surg of first 
class, v Marshall, dec; Assist Surg MacAndrew, MD, from 96th Ft, to be staff 
surg of the sec class, v Delmege, pro. 
BreveT—The undermentioned promotions to take place consequent upon 
the deaths of the following officers, viz :—Gen Viscount O'Niell, Lt Gen Sit 
| T Browne, and Lt Gen Duffy, CB;—Maj Gen Rose, being the sen super maj 
gen, to succeed to the vacancy on the fixed establishment; Lt Col Smith, 29th 
Ft, to be col; Maj Case, 32nd Ft, to be Lt-Col; Capt MacCarthy, S4th Ft, to 
be maj.—The undermentioned officers of RI Artillery having ret upon f-p, a2- 
der the provisions of the Royal Warrant for the Ordnance Department, tO 
have the hon rank of Col in the Army:—Lt-Cols Tylee, and Hamilton. 

| Orrics or ORDNANCE, Marcu 22—RI Regt of Artillery; Capt Maclean to 

| be Lt-Col, v Tylee, ret upon f-p; Sec Capt Chandler to be Capt, ¥ Maclean. 
First Lt Bolton to be sec Capt, v Chandler; Sec Lt Scott to be First Lt, v Bol- 
ton; Capt Benn to be Lt-Col, v Hamilton, ret on f-p; Sec Capt Arbuthnot to 
be Capt, v Benn; First Lt Batchellor to be Sec Capt, v Arbuthnot; Sec Lt Pitt 
to be First Lt, v Batchellor. 


Orrice or OrpNaNnce, Marcy 16—R! Regt of Artillery: Sec Lt Cuming to 
be First Lt, v Pickering, ret on b-p. 














1855. 


New Books. 


Lives or THE Queens or SCOTLAND. Vou. V. By Agnes Strickland. | 
new York. 1856. Harpers.—The Life of Mary Queen of Scots is contin- 
an in this volume; and the vindication of her fair fame has taxed the ac- 
complisbed autboress to put forth all her energies. This is shown in the 
extent of ber researches—in the careful selectfon of such materials as go 
to disprove the allegations put forth by Mary’s bitter enemies in ber own 
age, and her rigid censors in this—in ingenuity of argument—in elo- 
quence of pleading. In short, whatever womanly sympathy, and the ap- 
plication of no mean talents, can do for the memory of the hapless henoine, 
is here done by her admirer and apologist. And although cool reasoners 
may have made up their minds that the conduct of the beauteous Queen 
of Scots was not always precisely what it should have been, we doubt 
whether our moral tone will be seriously compromised if we resizn our- 
selves to Miss Strickland’s guiding. In estimating a modern character, 
and in a case where the evidence is above all suspicion, we might repro- | 
pate this quasi-looseness of principle. In this far-off instance, which is 
for the world of to-day little more than a chapter of romance, we repeat 
that it will not burt us to let imagination get the better of judgment. | 
The volume commences with the period immediately following the birth 
of Mary’s son, and ends with the memorable scene in Lochleven Castle, | 
when abdication of her crown was forced upon her by the truculent 
and ruthless Lindsay, 

Tux Summer-Lanp: A Sovrnern Story. By a Child of the Sun, 
New York. 1855. Appleton & Co.—A melo-dramatic and autobiogra- 
phical tale, in which the writer displays his familiarity with many 
Southern localities and with the habits of social life there prevalent. 
Both the drift and etyle of the book are pretentious; action, de- 
scription, sentiment, and slang—there is a little of everything. The 
whole is an olla podrida, that leaves no very definite impression upon 
the mind, unless it be a wish that the author had concentrated his talent 
upon fewer characters and a less rambling plot. 


Tae Castie-Boi.pers. By the Author of “Heartsease.”’ Ibid.—This 
lady, a Miss Charlotte Yonge, has stepped so decidedly into the good 
graces of the public by her previous works, “ Heartsease” and the “Heir 
‘of Redclyffe,”’ that she is assured of a large circle of readers. Her pre- 
sent tale comes under the general designation of a religious novel ; but 
it is moreover apparently written up to the requirements of a particular 
class in the religious world—we mean the Episcopalians. Sketchy and 
spun-out, but with much in it that is clever and sensible, it carries its 
sister-heroines meandering through that region of English domestic life 
which is bordered on the one hand by Fashion and on the other by Reli- 
gion. Finally however it settles them—not in matrimony, that appro- 
priate resting-place of heroines of romance and fiction—but, on the last 
page, and after receiving the rite of confirmation, they are admitted as 
participants at the Sacramental Altar. Shall we meet them again ? 


“Past Merrpran ;” anD OraeR Works. By Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. 
New York. Carter & Brothers.—A small collection of the writings of 
this most estimable woman has found its way to our table ; and in look- 
ing through them we cannot fail to be struck with the contrast they 
afford to the fevered pages which ordinarily oceupy our attention. It is 
as though one were moving from the hard pavements of a dusty town, 
en to the grassy slopes and pleasant dells of the country. Who does not 
know that, whether in fiction, in biography, in controversy, or even in 
history, the public craves the unceasing stimulant of racy style and 
piquant materials? The effect of these, if long continued, is not favoura- 
ble upon either taste or tone of mind. The books before us are to a cer- 
tain extent an antidote ; for if the reader can feel any interest whatever 
in the serious and solemn things of life, he cannot fail to be charmed with 
the simplicity, the directness of purpose, the earnestness, and the truth- 
fulness, that distinguish Mrs. Sigourney’s moral and religious writings. 
The latest of these unpretending but valuable publications, under the 
name of Past Meridian, most feelingly exhorts those whose years rank 
them (whether they will it or not) in this category, to look calmly in the 
unpleasant face of advancing age. The privileges, the comforts, the du- 
t ies, that belong to them are set plainly forth. The absurdity of queru- 
lousness is exposed. The harsh features of the disagreeable fact are soft- 
ened. The bright and better side of the “ Westering Sunbeams” shines 
out.— Sayings for the Little Ones, and Poems for their Mothers speaks 
its purposes in the title. They are well and pleasantly fulfilled.— Water- 
Drops is a collection of short tales and articles in prose and verse, in- 
tended to serve the cause of Temperance, which by the way we confess 
we should rather see gently enforced by the holy influence of woman, as 
Mrs. Sigourney suggests, than thrust upon us by the arbitrary injunctions 
of a Maine Law.—The young are specially concerned ia Olive-Leaves, 
another gathering of brief stories, versified and in plain prose.—Lastly, 
The Faded Hope is a record of the lifeand death of the authoress’s only 
son, @ youth of rare promise, who died a few years since, at the age of 19. 
It is characterised by a fond motherly yearning to the memory of the 
lost one, and achastened resignation to the Divine will.—May the epread 
of these excellent little tomes be far and wide ! 


Tae ATLas or THE WorLD. Vew York. J. W. Colton & Co.—We 
have to acknowledge the receipt of several numbers of this superb publi” 
eation ; and are glad to renew our commendations of its liberal design 
and admirable execution. It promises to be at once the most copious, 
comprehensive, and elaborate work of its kind, yet issued upon this con- 
tinent. 


Westwarp Ho! Tue Voraces anp ADVENTURES oF Sir Amyas LEIGH, 
Kr. By Charles Kingsley. Boston. 1855. Ticknor & Fields.—If 
you have read your copy of to-day’s 4/bion, dear reader, according to the 
order of its arrangement, you have already sailed delightedly Westward 
in the company of Sir Amyas and his associates. If also you remember 
having read Hypatia, week by week, in these columns, you know pretty 
well what our notions are concerning Mr. Kingsley, who is also the author 
of that book. We endorse to the full what a leading London journal says 
elsewhere of his new and truly Ea; ‘’sh work, and we thank the publisher 
for putting it within reach of all men, in compassabie form and type. 


Grace Ler. By Julia Kavanagh. New York. 1855. Appletons. 
—Miss Kavanagh has always been one of our favourites ; and in this, ber 
latest work, we do not find much diminution of her charm. In some re- 
spects ‘Grace Lee” brings “ Jane Eyre” to our mind. Miss Kayanagh 
indeed lacks the concentrated bitter force, the grey cloudy stre ngth of 
Miss Bronte, but she possesses—what Miss Bronte lacks—the dew end 
sunshine of a kindly nature, and a thorough knowledge ef the common 
every-day emotions of the heart. Jane Eyre is perhaps the stronger of 
the two heroines, but Grace Lee, though strong, is the more lovable ; the 
one is passionate and strange, the other passionate and beautiful. The 
object of the book is to develop specialities, and to show the heroine’s 
influence over, and final mastery of John Owen, a strong but wilful man. 
They battle with each other for years, now in love and now in hate, 
each moulding the character of the other, until their jarring orbits bar- 
monize and they revolve side-by-side in the heaven of wedded life. The 
idea is not new ; it is the leading one of “ Jane Eyre” and “‘ Villette,” ard 
a large part of the s\ock-in-trade of Madame George Sand. But it has 
seldom been wrought up into more comely form. 


Here is Miss Kavanagh misapplying ber powers of delicate observation, 
her refined feeling, and her graceful style as a novelist, for the sake of 


| Surink, blush, kiss, faint, sink on bosom, and grow hysterical, when all natu 





Che Albion. 


have stumbled oa the following over-severe bat clever bit of criticism. 
It will amuse the reader, and will probably act as puff of the book 
itself. We believe that publishers prefer censure to indifference. 

When will the literary ladies get tired of strong-minded beroines? | 





creating one of those monster model-females who are downright libels on 
womankiod; who can win no man’s admiratioa aod excite no woman's 


sympathy. What have the unfortunate lords of the creation done to } 
give offence to the authoresses ’—offence, appareatiy of euch a mortal 
kind, that it is bardiy possible to recall to mind a s ngle lady's novel, 
Written of late years, in which it is not, more or less, the perpetaal mis. | 
sion of the heroine to “ put down” the men—just as it used to be Sir Pe 
ter Laurie’s perpetual mission to “ put down” suicide? The strong- 
minded heroine won't marry when she is wanted to marry ; won't can 


didly let a man know that she likes bim ; wou’t get the worst of it fo ar 
gument with & man, on any pretence, at any time whatever; won't 


rally-constituted women (and heroioes) invariably perform one or other, 
or sometimes all together, of those interesting ceremonies. We have 
already protested, in this journal, against the new race of herolnes—the 
blustering petticoat-bullies, who tura all the natural relations of the 
sexes topsy-turvy—and we now protest again—in a general way, against 
the whole race—in a particular way, against Miss Grace Lee. 

Let us cite, in defence of our indignation, a few characteristics of this 
very intolerable woman. Grace Lee is, to begin with, Monte Christo in 
petticoats. She has boundless wealth, boundless power, boundless supe 
riority over all influences which affect ordinary buman beings. O/ 
course she is not pretty—prettiness is a soft, winning, feminine quality 
but she is a grand creature—fine eyes, dark bair—bust, arms, and gene- 
ral development to correspond. She travels everywhere alone, being 
“twenty-three, wealthy, and fearless.” She kneels at the Holy Sepul 
chre—she basks in the sun at Rome, with “a narrow-striped scarf care- 
lessly tied around her ebon hair.”’ The men—all weak-minded in various 
ways—are also all in love with her. A human prince proposes—and is 
putdown! A French dandy—put down! A Polish Count—put down! 
(with a thumping subscription, however, in this latter case, for the rege 
neration of Poland). Having sufficiently overthrown the men and eclipsed 
the women at Rome, “ Miss Moate Christo” returas to England. She 
goes to see an old friend in the country ; meets and captivates his ne- 
phew, who is too young, however, to veature beyond meek flirtation, 
and so escapes being put down along with the foreigners. From the 
country she goes to London ; takes a superb house, splendidly furnished, 
in Park-lane; becomes an “ enlightened patroness of the Fine Arts ;’’ 
gets immortal books dedicated to her; engages a “ matchless cook ;” 
excites universal admiration by her “ middle-age costume” at a court 
ball ; anonymously makes the fortune of charitable institutions ; carries 
a “shaggy Newfoundland” about with her in her carriage, to keep her 
company ; and rides “ the most beautiful, the most perverse, the most 
dangerous of spirited Arabians,’’ who bas “ upset the Premier,” but can- 
not possibly upset “Grace Lee.”’ As for the men she encounters, it is 
hardly necessary to say that she might marry any of them—bat of course 
won't. 

However, a time is near at hand when the virgin energies of Miss Grace 
Lee, hitherto directed to the occupation of putting down men in general, 
are to be all concentrated on the business of putting down one man in 
particular. “ Mr. John Owen” is a disappointed barrister—ugly, sarcas- 
tic, misanthropical, sufficiently near the old Corsair type, when in low 
spirits, to fold bis arms and fling himeelf supine in solitary places—other- 
wise, when in society, a merely disagreeable bore, sulky and silent, eus- 
picious of men, and unapproachable by women. He and “ Miss Lee’’ 
met in London, on solitary Welsh mountains, now in one place, now in 
another. He falls in love with her, of course ; despising himself for the 
amiable weakness, but not being able to get over it. She returns the 
compliment, but without an atom of amiable weakness; with every ap- 
pearance, on the contrary, so far as externals go, of disliking the man of 
her choice most cordially. Various chances and changes, fortunes and 
misfortunes, understandings and misunderstandings, affect the loves of 
both lady and gentleman ; but through two whole volumes and a balf of 
the book their relative sexual positions towards each other never change. 
Chapter follows chapter ; and still “Miss Grace Lee” is the impersona- 
tion of womanly strength, and “Mr. John Owen” the impersonation of 
manly weakness. Towards all the rest of the world he is, in firmness 
and energy, a perfect Napoleon of private life; towards ‘“ Miss Lee” he 
is the most miserably undecided and self-reproachfully compliant of men. 
There is no species of small amorous persecution to which he is not eub- 
jected. If be gets up in one scene, and kicks at his treatment like a hero, 
he is sure to be down on his kaees in the next, begging pardon like a 
coward. -He tries to forget this ferociously coy, this grimly moral mis- 
tress of his, and to make himself happy—the poor kicked, persecuted, 
limp, dangling wretch!—by offering marriage to a pretty widow, in the 
first place, and to a pretty school-girl, in the second ; bat he is not man 
enough to carry matters to fair hymeneal extremities, even under the 
hottest provocation. He breaks off both matches—wanders after “ Diana 
Volumnia Amazonia Monte-Christo Lee” (who has fairly ran away from 
him altogether, to have the pleasure of making him run after her and beg 
pardon agaia for the 100 and 50th time)—finds D. V. A. M.-C. L. ina relent- 
ing, compliant humoor atlast, and (it being the end of Vol. III.) gets her 
to marry him. Even then, all the weakness is on bis side, all the strength 
on hers. “ Miss Lee’s” feeliogs are affected; her “ dark eyes fill with 
tears ;” but she is quite vigorous enough to give him a kiss on the fore- 
head, nevertheless, in sign that it is all made up, while he, limp to the 
last, has only heart enough to return the compliment by letting his head 
sink on her shoulder. Miserable “Mr. John Owen!” we know what a 
married life yours must have been, in spite of all that the biographer of 
** Miss Grace Lee”’ can tell us to the coutrary. 

We have made merry—perhaps rather irreverently—with the absurdi- 
ties of this book. Bat although we believe, to speak now in sober seriour- 
ness, that Miss Kavanagh’s two principal characters are ridiculously false 
to nature, and consequently total mistakes in art ; and although we can- 
not congratulate her on the manner in which she managed the construc- 
tion of what little story there is in her novel, we are by no means blind 
to the fact that she has a real “ call’ to her vocation, a genuine capacity 
for writing a good book, if she will only give herself fair play. In this 
very novel, some of the minor characters—‘ the old priest,’’ and “ the 
rich, eccentric old maid,’’ especially—-show true observation of nature, 
and delicate dexterity in tarning that observation to good literary ac- 
count. If Miss Kavanagh will only clear ber mind of ideal etandards of 
female perfection and independence, and of absurd transcendental conven- 
tionalities on the subject of love ; ifshe will let her observation guide her 
imagination, go where it may, aod will test what she does boldly, while 
she is doing it, by its truth to the bonest realities of buman life; finally, 
if she will devote a little more time than we suspect she has devoted thus 
far, to the construction of the story before sitting down to write it, we 
believe she will be able to produce a novel which will throw Grace Lee 
altogether into the shade, even in her own estimation—a novel which we 
shall be only too glad to welcome with the warmest words of praise that 
can be critically bestowed upon it. 


Putwam’s Macazne. G. P. Putnam & Co.—In the April number, a 
partial change in the ownership of this favourite periodical is announced ; 
and it bas paseed into the controlling hands of Mesers. Dix & Edwards. In 
noticing this fact, we are reminded how seldom now-a-days we epeak of the 
literary contents of this and similar publications. Just eo ; and might 
we not almost as reasonably expect that the dailies should sit in judg- 
ment on the weeklies, as that these latter should be drawn into adminie- 
tering either praise or /unar caustic, in reference to their monthly con- 
temporaries? Still, having Putnam in hand, we cannot but comment on 
a very plain-spoken article that treats of that most noxious, disgraceful, 
and anti-American book, “ Abbott’s Life of Napoleon,” recently com- 
pleted. We presume the reverend author of it is engaged on a Life of 
William Poole for the use of the rising generation. He is obviously as 
well qualified for the task, as he is for holding up Napoleon Bonaparte as 
the model-hero for Young America’s coutemplation.—But let this re- 
viewer speak bis sentiments, in which we entirely concur. 


We thought the day was past for idolatry of military successes and 
mere Titanic strength, without reference to the objects to which it may be 
directed. But Mr. Abbott has made a demi god of a man whom the en- 
lightened part of the French nation regards as the overturner of consti- 
tutional freedom, and whom the Christians of other countries have been 
taught to consider as great in evil as he was in good. He bas under- 
takea to remove our Eaglish prejudices, and enlighten us as to the fault- 
less excellence of a man who kept the civilized world in commotion and 








Since the foregoing notice was written and our opinion recorded, we 


fear ‘or nearly a quarter of a century. Napoleon, according to him, nei- 
ther committed biuaders nor crimes. All he did was philanthropic, 
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useful, good, designed to benefit maakiad, and contribate to hamaa bap- 
pines. He wasa sort of Providence on the earth, dispeasing favours, aad 
punishing injustice, and bringing good oat of evil. He was an incarna- 
tion of all goodoess. eagerly oe Fx to promote peace and good will to 
men. Never have we read such an unioterrapted strain of fulsome pane- 
gyric of any mortal from the beginning to the close of bis career —defy- 
ing all the laws of historical eritloiom, lasalting our anderstandings, and 
making @ mockery of our moral sense. The blackest atrocities are pal- 
liated and excused ; nor, in the whole history, do we fin’ a single line of 
downright Saraest reprobation of any act of the warrior whom he bas 
taken for his idol. We koow of no human being whom philosophical 
bistory can speak of in uam tigated praise or censure ; but |t seems from 
Mr. Abbott, that one faultless and beneficent mortal did arise in the last 
generation, to bring about the reign of peace and justice upon the earth. 
® . . . . 


Our concern is not with Napoleon 


We hav. His history vindicates his fame. 


» to do with a biographer who has endorsed bis worst acta, pal- 


liated his treacheries and crueltic #, excused his blunders, and glorified 


his name in every variety of undignified panegyric. The ambition of Na- 
poleon was philanthropy, his heartlessness the dictate of a compreben- 
sive policy, and his selfishness the result of enlarged political wisdom. 
No great moral truths are enforced in view of mistakes and crimes. The 
fears and Injured dignity of nations are denounced as selfish desires to 
prererve feudal and aristocratic distinctions, and their final rising to vin- 
d cate their wounded honour and restore their cherished nationalities, is 
painted with the single view of showing their revengeful fury in crush- 
ing @ man, when misfortune had overtaken him, who was a benefactor of 
his race, and fhe name of all names of which hum salty bas the greatest 
reason to be proud. 

_ And, throughout the work, Eagland comes in for an exhaustless sab- 
ject of abuse, as if all the depravity, since the original transgression, 
were centered in those aristocratic families who were among the bitter 
enemies of Napoleon. England has Aer faulte—and we would not sbield 
them. England, too, was punished for the Interference she assumed in 
the struggle of the Revolution. Eagland still has the misfortune to pre- 
serve many of the injustices of feadal ages. Bat it is a mistake to sup- 
pose that England is the foe of the liberties of Earope. Ia her lovely re- 
treats ars still sheltered those patriots whom France will not tolerate oa 
ber soil. She is still the asylam of persecuted exiles who coald not live 
in any other country in Europe. With all her feadalities and aristocra- 
cles, let it be remembered that, in Fagland, there is no imperial despot- 
ism—no army of spies, no system of paseports, no shackles on the press, 
no inquisitorial police, no alliance with Jesuits, no religious persecution, 
no preponderance of m litary power. We have spent happy years both 
in England and France, but we have no hesitation ia saylog that in all 
the substantial elements of liberty, of trathfulness, of progress, and of 
moral elevation, Eagland stands as far ahead of France, although the 
shade of Napoleon still hangs as aspell over the land, as the ancieat Pa- 
ritans surpassed the Jesuits in all those qualities which enooble man, or 
support the cause of Christian civilization. 


Bangs, Brothers & Co. New York.—Nival- 
ling in cheapness and surpassing in neatness the cheap and neat Ameri 
can republications of standard British works, these that come hither di- 
rect from London are greatly liked in the book-market. A batob of them 
has been laid on our desk ; but for to-day at least our space Is pre-oceu- 
pied ; we can bat acknowledge the receipt. 

os . 

Hine Acts. 

A Picrure py Mactise.—It has become the fashion, with two at least 

of the large houses here engaged in the sale and publication of works of 
Art, to import, for the purposes of exhibition, original pictures that are 
under the Engraver’s hands. The other day, it was a Landseer ; now it 
ie a Maclise. Messrs, Goupil & Co., at their attractive establishment Ia 
Broadway, have on show a large composition by this latter artist, the 
Noah, standing before the temporary 
altar on which smokes a burnt-offering, is in the act of invoking Heaven. 
Around him, kneeling in devout attitudes, are the various members of his 
family, whilst in the back-ground the Ark, resting on Mount Ararat, dis- 
gorges from its vast bulk the animal race that was to people the earth. 
Over all, the “ bow of promise” is set in the sky, arching the scene from 
side to side, and reminding one of the precise words of Scripture. A 
cluster of angelic figures in the dim distance is intended atill further to 
give solemnity of effect. 
Mr. Maclise’s treatment of this sacred subject does not tempt us to 
dwell upon it. The printed description tells us that the outer rainbow— 
for there are two—was touched in by the late J. M.W. Turner. It would 
require a couple of Raskins, to get up any enthusiasm about its tints. 


Boun’s Puswications. 


subject being ‘* Noah’s Sacrifice.” 





Tux Gamuon ov Critictsm.—We bave noticed with interest, but we 

regret to say with much disappointment, the course of the Crayon, & 
weekly journal recently established here, and devoted to the Fine Arts. 
On its selections and original! articles, we have nothing to say ; but it is 
important that an organ conducted and patronised by artists should at 
least speak out boldly on occasions that manifestly concern them. The 
greater therefore our surprise, to find that the Crayon bas touched so 
gingerly the National Academy of Design. Excepting that, week by 
week, in paragraph, sentence, illustration, or allusion, it has contrived to 
bedaub one particular artist with praise (we have too much respect for 
him to name him,and really pity him for beiag made the subject of euch 

toadying) there has scarcely yet been @ plain-spoken line, respecting the 
pictures that hang upon the walls. Generalising discussions upon the cha- 

racteristics of the artists have been substituted for what one hada right to 
expect; and the readers of the Crayon could not learn from itscolumas the 
merits or demerits (with a few exceptions) of the works exhibited. Im 
the number for the current week there are however some eigns of « 
change. The Editors have got hold of a stray English landscape ; and 
the way they pitch into the painter of it is, as their countrymen say, 
“@ caution.” We give place to their remarke, and to the contrast 
they draw between it and an American neighbour. The whole forms a 
delicious bit of what we think may justly be called the gammon of criti- 
cism; and it might be merrily taken to pieces for the entertainment of 
the reader. We forbear however, and only italicise two points exqal- 
sitely droll. It is, it eeems, a sign of “ vanity and eelf satisfied power’’ 
fer Mr. Boddington to make his pictare bis purpose—for Mr. Hub 

to dwell upon bis “ probable effects,” is “ noble.” 

We have bad fault finding enough perhaps for the present. It is mueh 
more profitable to find the good, though it may not be so mach as to flat- 
ter our national importance greatly. We must give our landscapists 
credit for aa honesty of purpose and, generally, a straight-for 
which ig an excellent feeling to found study on. Where they have not 
been led into superficial habits of looking at Nature by the influence of 
vicious schools, there is for the most an earnest desire to tell some- 
thing, though it may be in very rough terms, and an ignorance of, or in- 
difference to the tricks and contrivances by which some of the European 
schools erek to win public attention. This may give rise, in part, to the 
tendency to the grandiose ia subject to which we have oljected, by mak- 
ing too mach of the thing to be told as compared with the way in which 
they should tell it. There is little of the brilliant execution or exagge- 
rated effect of the common Kaglieh landscape painting. To illustrate— 
study the picture No. 85, by an Koglish painter. At first sight there isa 
great deal of individual truth told, and @ great brilliancy given the 
whole. It is trae that the parts are painted with mach miouteness, 
with much trath in some respects. Bat stady it a little loager and you 
will find a something wauting which you can find no terms to exprese— 
something which ought to be there and is not. It is just as wheo you 
see a face which by the standard of beauty ought to be beaatifal is 
not—you feel that it is not, but if you are asked wherein you cannot give 

indication. . 
as / t is owing to a quality pictures have, as well as faces, of showing the 
miod of the artiet who none yo a facial om 
trary. The English ter no In oa 0 
rn -- n to paint a picture—no desire to tell o trath ; 


other 
pte only tells truth where it belps him to make « pictare, aod 
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where falsehood helps bim more, he resorts to it with the same alacrity. 
Fae lessen e, the nal» shadow in the middle distance is as false as it 
could well be in colour and exaggerated in its force, and so with the lo- 
cal colour everywhere, it is forced as far as it was porsible to force it 
In the foreground are some individualized blades of grass and leaves of 
lente, with some very dexterous painting of foliage. Bat the painter 
as not loved anything of it all, because it was trath—there has not been 


any of that earnest, affectionate reg urd for Natare upon which true Art | 


is founded ; and he bas gone through the operation of painting his pic 
ture as coldly as if he were a machine. Here is the secret of the unsatis- 
factoriness of it —there was no governing motive beyond himself and the 
display of bis own power. If be bad loved Nature truly there would 
have been a trembling of the hand in drawing those grasses, a fear leat 
they should not be true which would have made the drawing not lees 
manly, but less facile and sel! confident. There is no better symptom ol 
want of genuine feeling for Nature than this free, carelesr, slap dash sort 
of work in stadying detail There need not necessarily be weakness, but 
there must be no presumption. Love begets timidity. So, as we cannot 
love anything which is not itaelf a manifestation of love, we cannot love 


the English pictare which is the work of vanity and self satisfied power. | 


Now to contrast it. There hangs close by, a picture by Hubbard, No. 
90, a quiet landscape, pretentious neither in subject, nor treatment. It 
is not particularly attractive at first wight, but grows on one exceeding- 
ly. It is bumble, sincere, and yet in all respects manly. [tis apparently 
cold in tone, but it is trae ; perhaps awkward in composition, but it is so, 
because the artist was better satisfied with Nature than with himself. 
Phere ia not a touch in it that does not indicate care and full thought 
as to the probable effect it would produce on the picture. This is noble. 
To be true before being attractive, yet in being true to be more than at- 
tractive, is something we not often learn either in Art or life. The faults 
in Hubbard’s picture are manifest, but they are faulte of humility or 
weakness perhaps, not of presumption——and that picture, unlike the Eng- 
lishman’s, will grow on your love the longer you see it, because the more 
fully you perceive the motive, the more earnestly you will love the pic- 
ture. 

It may not be amiss to add that the No. 65 in question was noticed and 
by no means praised in these columos, when we reviewed the landscapes 
in the Academy, on the 24th ult. We don’t quarrel with the Crayon, 
becauee it attacks English landscape-painters. We believe they will sur- 
vive thishit. We mainly wish that a New York Art-Journal (for the suc- 
ceas of which we have the best wishes) should not babble such stuff as 
the above ; rhould not invite the artist to show signs of a trembling 
band ; and should not make its best friends laugh by naming humility as 
a characteristic of the American painters. 


THE EQUINE CHAMPION OF THE WORLD. 

The particulars of the recent great match against Time are thus given 
by the .V. O, Delta of the Srd inst. 

“ Sevastapol est prise” was an announcement not more startling or 
thrilling than is the message which bas, ere this, spread throughout the 
Union that Lexington bas made his four miles in seven minutes nine- 
teen and three-quarter seconds. Seven twenty-six beat the world so 
much that there was very naturally many “ shrewd doubts” as to the ca- 

acity of any piece of horse flesh to throw that achievement in the shade. 
The temerity of Mr. Tenbroeck in backing, by $10,000, the proposition 
that Lexington could accomplish the Herculean task, was freely com- 
mented upon, and the opinion that the attempt would fail was almost 
gyneee’, until it was staggered by the manifestations of unwavering con- 

dence by Mr. TI’. and the triends of Lexington. For many days past, the 
friends of 7:26 were much more numerous than those of the gallant Lezr- 
ington, bat at the same time there was so much hesitation that the 
amount of money staked was not extraordinarily large, and so much did 
opinions vary that it was almost impossible to decide the favourite, time 
or the horse. 

A more beautiful day could not bave been selected for the grand trial 
than yesterday. The was bright, the atmosphere dry and refreshing, 
the track in splendid order, and everything seemed to portend success to 
Lexington. The attendance was very large, (from twenty-five hundred 
to three thousand persons being on the ground,) and we were pleased to 
see the ladies stand graced by the presence of a large number of gay and 
beautiful women. For an hour previous to the start, the hesitation 
which had prevailed in town was apparent and but little betting was 
done. Old turfmen were inclined (:ather) to the belief that the horse 
would win, and some expressed themselves in the most positive manner, 
but as & general thing, opinions came forth so feebly that but little spirit 
was given to “ outsiders.” The owner of Lerington offered twenty-five 
to a bundred that be would make it in 7:24, but the long odds asked, 
dampened the encouragement whicb a proposition of any other descrip- 
tion from him would have given. Lexington appeared in fine condition, 
and his lofty gait and beautiful appearance as he was marched up and 
down in front of the stand, elicited general admiration. 

Of the race itself, there is not much to say. drrow and Joe Black- 
burn were selected as alternate compagnons du voyage, and they came 
upon the track with the great contestant, but they attracted little atten- 
tion, Lexington being the observed of all observers, The question as to 
a running start, which had caused considerable discussion, was decided 
from the judge's stand by the announcement that Lexington would be 
allowed to come to the score at any rate of speed his owner might deem 
proper, and further, that in accordance with the terms of the match, if 
Lexington made the four miles in precisely 7:26, all bets stood off. 

At about half-past three o'clock, everything being ready, Lexington 
stripped, and having been turned at the quarter stretch gate, came up at 
full speed for the race, closely followed by Joe Blackburn. The start 
was a beautiful one, and the telling stride with which Lerington led 
off, caused a general thrill among the spectators. Joe Blackburn trailed 
at a distance of from fifty to one hundred yards throughout the first mile, 
which was done iu 7:47{. This time was considered too fast by many of 
the friends of the horse, and they feared be would not hold out at such a 
pace, but he disappointed both friend and foe. 

Irrow was let loose upon bim in the second mile, and so beautifully 
did be move that he lapped him on the back stretch, but fell off almost 
immediately, (intentionally we suppose), and trailed home the second 
mile (1:52{) when his place was taken by Joe Blackburn. The gait at 
which Lexington was now moving, and the ease with which he appeared 
to gather himself, made it almost certain that he would win; and four 
five, and six to one were offered on him. Joe Blackburn was led a long 
distance throughout the third mile, which was done in 1:51), and Arrow 
again throughout the fourth, the conqueror coming home in 1:484, win- 
ning the match in seven minutes nineteen and three-quarter seconds, 
and for himself the proud title of Champion of the World. Lexington’s 
last mile was done with ease, and although (as we understand) he ran 
the last quarter of it with one of his plates loose, we believe he could 
have made the heat in 7:15, As it is, it is one of the events of the age, 
and although Lexington had, among his other advantages, that of the 
fastest track in the United States in the best condition it could be placed 
in, we are of the opinion that his time will not soon be beaten. 


Undoubtedly Lerington gained some seconds by being started at full 
speed ; and the knowing-ones will discuss this point at their leisure. 
The N. O. Picayune, in anticipation of the match, thus spoke of other 
performances. 


Although the time at four miles made by Lecomte in his contest with 
Lexington is the point which the latter has to reach upon the present 
occasion-—-viz: 7:26-—it may not be out of place to note the best time 
made by other horses of renown in the day of their supremacy upon the 
turf. Of these may be named Henry, 7:37; Grey Medoc and Altorf, 
dead heat, 7:35; Boston, the fastest heat he ever ran and won, 7:40; 
Fashion, 7:32); Miss Foote, second heat, 7:35; Geo. Martin, with 
Reei, the dam of Lecomte, (in which heat she broke down,) 7:33; Free 





Trade, 7:33. Reud, the winner of many races and an aged horse, did | 


that which has not yet been surpassed ; be ran and won a heat, with all 
his proper weight, at his ease in 7:40! We could name many others in 
this connection, but these will suffice. We incline to the opinion that 
time alone is but at best a fallacious test of the superiority of a race 
horse, unless, as in this instance, it beats the best ever made. 

The losers on the occasion were Col. Calvin Green and Capt. John 
Belcher of Virginia, The famous Gilpatrick was the rider of Lerington. 
a 
SEBASTOPOL AND CRONSTADT. 

TO THE EMTOR OF THE TIMES. 

Sir,—Peace being desirable not only for the interests of our country 
but for those of the world at large, and the negotiations now pendiag 
being doubtless injuriously influenced by the obstinate resistance of S 
bastopol (which could be overcome in a day), and by the impossibility of 


Se- | 


Che Albion, 


| successfully attacking Cropstadt by naval means (which might be as 
| speedily redaced), I ‘have drawn up a petition to Parliament, in order 
that secresy and silence on my part, and deficiency of information on that 
of the public, may no longer prove injurious to the success of our arms. 
Hostilities having proceeded so far, assuredly it is more expedient to 
| reduce a restless nation to a third or fourth-rate Power than be ourselves 
| reduced. ‘ 

Let not my motive be mistaken. I have no wish to command a fleet 
of 100-gun ships, or to attack first-rate fortresses by encased batteries or 
| steam gun-boate; that which I desire is, first, secretly to demonstrate to 

competent persons the efficiency of my plans, and then to obtain author- 
ity (during eight or ten days of fine weather) to put them in execution. 

The means I contemplate are simple, cheap, and safe in execution. 

They would spare thousands of lives, millions of money, great havoc, and 
uncertainty of results. Their consequences might, and probably would, 
effect the emancipation of Poland and give freedom to the usurped terri- 
tories of Sweden. 
| Those who jadge unfavourably of all aged naval commanders assur- 
| edly do not reflect that the useful employment of the energies of thou- 
| sands and tens of thousands of men can best be developed and directed 
by a mind instructed oy long observation, matured | reflection ; an ad 
vantage to which physical power—that could clear its way by a broad 


a naval enterprise in 1809, proved to be correct. Every other undertak- 
ing in the British service, in which I was concerned, and as commander- 
in-chief in Chili, Peru, Brazil, and Greece, was successful, jand so would 
the protracted and unaccomplished undertakings, so injurious to the re- 
sult of negotiation, have succeeded, had I possessed sufficient influence to 
be patiently listened to.—I am, “ir, Xc., 

March 10, 1855. DUNDONALD. 


‘TO THE HON. THE COMMONS IN PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED. 


“ The Petition of Thomas Earl of Dundonald, Admiral of the White, 

“ Humbly showeth,—That in the year 1811 your petitioner discovered, 
and after deliberate consideration, had the honour, in the year 1812, to 
disclose to his Royal Highness the Prince Regent a simple, yet irre- 
sistible means, whereby ordinary implements in war might be dispensed 
with and speedy and successful results ensured. — _ : 

“ That his Royal Highness was pleased to appoint a commission to in- 
vestigate the subject, consisting of the most competent persons of that 
period, whose report was so favourable that his Royal Highness ordered 
the attendance of your petitioner, and commanded secresy, which had 
been imposed on Lord Keith, Lord Exmouth, and on General and Colo- 
nel Congreve, his Royal Highness the Duke of York being president of 
the commission. 

“That with this injunction your petitioner faithfully complied, al- 
though he could have put his plans in execution in foreign service to 
his own great personal advantage. That after your petitioner’s return 
from abroad, and when an apprehension of war had again arisen at home, 
your petitioner presented his plans to His Majesty King William (who 
had honoured your petitioner in early life with favour), and whose pro- 
fessional knowledge enabled him to judge of their applicability. 

“That His Majesty, satisfied therewith, was pleased, in the most flatter- 
ing manner, to manifest the high estimation in which he held the loyalty 
and disinterested conduct of your petitioner. 

“That on a subsequent threat of war since the accession of Her present 
Majesty, the question of the merits of your petitioner’s plan was ena 
similar occasion submitted to the most hon. the Cabinet Council, where- 
in ingenuous and expanded minds, impressed with sentiments similar to 
those which actuated his late Majesty, recommended and obtained a 
gracious manifestation of Royal justice. 

“ That in February and in July, last year, your petitioner again of- 
fered his said plans, and sanctioned their reference to a secret commission 
of naval officers, in order that a professional report might be made as to 
their practicability and efficiency, which report, however, was confined 
to an opinion as to their expediency, perhaps originating in an erroneous 
impression as to the endurance of iron-bound floating batteries, all of 
which your petitioner will engage to subdue, even were they added to 
the defences of Cronstadt. 

“That your petitioner, foreseeing the impracticability of capturing 
numerous and powerful fortifications by the means now in preparation, 
again most respectfully offers his plans and his services to accomplish 
these objects, reserving the encased batteries and steam gunboats entire, 
and ready for the brief and easy task of destroying the hostile fleet. 

“That your petitioner begs that, should these premises and the prayer 
hereunto annexed seem to your hon. House exaggerated or unreasonable, 
you will be pleased to take into your consideration that, had electric 
communication and photographic delineation been privately known and 
publicly announced, these incontestable realities would have been received 
as an insult to the understanding. 

‘* Therefore your petitioner humbly prays, that your hon. House will 
be pleased, by a searching inquiry, to ascertain whether the aforesaid 
secret plans are capable, speedily, certainly, and cheaply to surmount 
obstacles which our gallant, persevering, and costly armies and fleets 
have failed to accomplish. ** DUNDONALD.” 

( Crowded out last week.) 


Tost Parisian Stupents Acary.—The first cause of disquiet which 
has been given us since the famous 2d of December arose on Thursday at 
the opening of the course of M. de Sainte Beuve, who is regarded as a 
political renegade by the students of the University, and appreciated ac- 
cordingly. As none of the journals have dared to report the facts, /es 
voici: The lecture-room is crowded ; the students wear not the joyous 
laisser aller of the gay youths of Paris, but sit gloomily silent waiting 
for the appearance of the Professor upon the platform. He comes for- 
ward, and pauses for the welcome which used formerly to greet him be 
fore he had deserted his cause and changed his opinions. Presently he 
commences. It is the é/oge of Passerat, a savant of the days of Louis 
Treize, for whom the chair of Latin poetry was founded. With a some- 
what frightened look the Professor clears his throat, and says: “ Gentle- 
men, we are here to record the life of the man who first filled this chair— 
a man who in his generation enjoyed but little comfort and distinction. 
Small, insignificant, diminutive in stature, dirty and miserable—"’ Here 
the orator is interrupted with a unanimous cry, ‘‘ Comme aujourd'hui! 
comme aujourd’hui!’’ The Professor gets pale, but continues: “ But, 
gentlemen, a man of immense learning—one too who had sacrificed all 
worldly advantage to the fulfilment of his political principles.” Here a 
tremendous tumult ; “ Ce n’est plus ca! ce n'est plus ca!” is now the 
ery. The Professor grows paler sti ., but proceeds to enumerate the vir- 
tues of M. de Fortoul and the generosity of the Emperor ; when the an- 
dience rise, and proceed to tear up the benches according to the old es- 
tablished student fashion ; when the Professor, glad of an excuse for re- 
tiring, exclaims : ‘‘ Gentlemen, as your attacks are no longer of a perso- 
nal character, but are directed against the authorities, I must e’en call 
upon the authorities themselves for assistance and defence.’’ Thereupon 


and of the persons of some dozen of the most turbulent. M. de Sainte 
Beuve retires to the comfortable apartment furnished by Imperial decree 
of the Imperial Government, throws on the fire a log cut from the Im- 
perial forests, and making himself perfectly comfortable, proceeds no 
doubt with the great ‘‘ Essay on Despotic Rule,’ which excited so much 
enthusiasm amongst the youthful portion of the public some few years 
ago, and which is not yet completed. Perhaps the little incident of the 
gendarmes, and the hauling off to prison, may form a sparkling episode 
in this history of despotism, and serve as illustration to some future lec- 
_ “ks present form of government should ever change.— Paris letter, 
March 15, 


Srort cxpeR Dirriccttres—Ba.akiava Spring MEETING.—The sports 





days past, and the curs of Karanje have had several hard but successful 
runs for their lives. To-day “our” first spring meeting took place, and 
was numeronsly attended. The races came off on a little piece of un- 
dulating ground, on the top of the ridges near Karanje, and were regard- 
ed with much interest by the Cossack pickets at Kamara and on Canro- 
| bert’s-bill. They evidently thought at first that the assemblage was 
| connected with some military demonstration, and galloped about in a 
| State of excitement to and fro: but it is to be hoped they got a clearer 
| notion of the real character of the proceedings ere the sport was over. 
In the midst of the races a party of twelve Russians were seen approach- 
ing the vidette on No. 4 Old Redoubt in the valley. The dragoon fired 
his carbine, and ten of the men turned round and fled; and when the 
| picket came up tothe man they found two deserters had come in. One 
| of them was an officer; the other had been an officer, but had suffered 
degradation for “ political causes." They were both Poles, and the ex- 
| poe spoke French and German fivently and well. They expressed 
| great satisfaction at their escape ; and the latter said, “ Send me wherever 
you like, provided I never see Russia again.” They stated that the 
had deceived the men who were with them into the belief that the videtts 
was one of their own outposts ; and, as they belonged to a party only 





sword—can bear no comparison. My unsupported opinion, in regard to) 


the doors are thrown open ; the gendarmes take possession of the ball | 


of the Camp have commenced. Dog-hunting has been “ open” for some | 


April 14 


just arrived, they advanced boldly till the dragoon fired on them, when 
they discovered their mistake and fled. As the Poles were well mounteg 
they dashed on towards our post ; the Cossacks galloped down to try ang 
cut them off, but did not succeed. On being taken to Sir Colin Campbej) 
they requested that the horses they rode might be sent back to the 
Russian lines, for, as they did not belong to them, they did not wish to 
be accused of theft. Sir Colin granted their request, and the horses werg 
taken to the brow of the bill and set free, when they at once galloped 
off towards the Cossacks. The races proceeded after this little episode just 
as usual, and subsequently the company resolved itself inte small packs 
of dog-bunters.— Letter from the Camp, March 5. 





ScHAMYL AND HIS son.— Within the last few weeks Schamy! has been 
rejoiced by the return of his son who, ¢ leven years ago, when of tender 
age, had the misfortune to be taken prisoner by the Russians. Since 
then Schamy! bad not heard of the boy, and long ago gave him up for 
lost. It appears, however, that when he was captured, the Russian 
General, Prince Woronzoff, sent him to St. Petersburg, where the late 
Emperor took a liking to the lad and had bim educated in the Military 
Academy. It happened last year that Schamyl, in some sudden surprise, 
took several Russian ladies prisoners, amongst whom was the Princess 
Tscharawaddy. They were conducted to one of Schamy!’s mountain fast. 
nesses, and confined there as prisoners of war, but treated with the respect 
| and decorum due to their rank and sex. The Governor-General of Tiffig 
sent a flag of truce to Schamyl to demand the release of the captured 
ladies, offering a large sum of money and the liberty of several Circassian 
ladies who had been made prisoners by the Russians. But Schamy] re. 
plied that if his son were alive, and the Russians would restore him, he 
would release all the lady captives. The Emperor Nicholas sent for 
young Schamyl, gave him his liberty, and fitted him out with the needfy} 
equipment to undertake the long journey. The exchange took place in 
the end of January. Young Schamyl, who, when at St. Petersburg, wag 
not required to abjure the Moslem creed, has profited by his involunt: 
séjour at the Russian capital, and has now returned to bis overjoye 
father an accomplished cavalier, with a complete military education.— 
London News. 

AN ExTraorpINARY MetaL.—The attention of the Paris Academy of 
Sciences was, some months since, directed to a discovery made by M, 
Sainte-Claire Deville, Professor of Chemistry at the Superior Norma} 
School, in conjunction with M. Wobler, Professor of Chemistry at the 
University of Gottingen, of the metal called a/uminium. The Emperor, 
on hearing of it, ordered that every encouragement should be given to 
utilise the discovery, and some manufactured specimens of this meta} 
will appear at the Exhibition. Ina report made to the Emperor by the 
Minister of Public Instruction, proposing that the two above-named sa- 
vans shall be promoted to the rank of officers in the Legion of Honour as 
a reward for their scientific skill, we find the following :—* When this 
extraordinary metal, light as glass, white and shining as silver, almost 
as unchangeable as gold, malleable and ductile in the same degree ag 
these precious metals, strong as iron, and which is capable of being 
worked into any form by casting, by the hammer, and by the file; when 
this metal, which is found in abundance in the commonest clay. shall have 
taken its place in the domestic economy and the arts, no astonishment 
will be felt at the encouragement which your Majesty bas given in order 
to render its extraction easy and less costly. Once more it will be ad- 
mitted, that everything is connected in science, and that the same won- 
derful disopvery of the decomposition of bodies by the pile, which pro- 
cured for Davy the grand prize founded by Napoleon I., has led to this 
not less wonderful discovery of the conversion of potters’ clay into a me- 
tal which may rival gold and silver in its unchangeableness, and iron by 
its abundance on the very surface of the ground.” The report is follow- 
ed by a decree making the appointments proposed. 








Tue Foorsters IN THE Snow.—A long discussion has been kept up on 
the subject of certain marks on the snow in Devonshire, which have been 
pronounced in turn the impression of a cloven foot, the steps of a rat, and 
the trail of a badger. Science and ignorance have been equally positive 
in assigning these wonderful footmarks to a bird, a beast, or even a fish, 
while superstition insists that the hoofs was that of a certain old gentle- 
man. Since these marvellous effects have been perceptible in the snow, 
we have taken it for granted that the same sort of indentations may exist 
in ordinary mud, and we have carefully investigated the footmarks about 
our premises. 

The first result of our inquiry was to detect the print of a stout high- 
low down our area steps to our kitchen door ; thence to our larder, and 
thence to our kitchen back again. On comparing the print with the boot 
of a policeman, whom we once surprised in our cupboard, and who made 
his escape in his stockings, we came to the conclusion that one of the force 
must have been the proprietor of the footsteps. 

In walking the other day in Kensington Gardens we observed for a 
considerable distance a track of something that seemed to have swept 
along the mud from one end of the broad walk to the other. At first we 
thought it must have been a hair broom, then an aquatic bird, then a 
sledge, then a road-scraper ; and it was not until we saw a lady advane+ 
ing in a splendid silk dress, with which she swept up the mud wherever 
she went, that we ascertained the source of the mystery. Although we 
traced the phenomenon to its origin, we confess that we remained still in 
a state of surprise at the taste which induced well-dressed ladies to turn 
dust collectors, and to convert their silks and satins into machines for 
performing the office of scavengers.—Punch. 





RUMOURS CONCERNING 4 Ricu May’s DeatH.—Home gossip has been 
rife concerning the death of “the great’? Mr. Hope, who is reported to 
have literally fallen a victim to the curse of riches. For many years 
past he had been tormented by an idée five which had taken the shape 
of a horror, a terror, a dread of assassination—night and day this vision 
haunted him. If he remained at home, thieves and murderers were 
lurking ; if he went abroad, thieves and murderers were dogging his 
footsteps ; in short, his life had become quite a burthen, and his whole 
energies were spent in devising means to dodge the unseen enemy. 
Among these contrivances were spring daggers, minute pistols, and every 
ingenious device which wealth could procure for its own defence. A 
bottle of the strongest Prussic acid was amongst the weapons most relied 
on, and always carried in the waistcoat pocket ready to dash in the face 
of the bold assassin who was supposed to be ever at hand. On returning 
| home from the opera the other night, Mr. Hope, complaining of headache, 
| retired to rest, and was found in the morning dead and motionless, the 
| bottle of prussic acid broken beneath his pillow ; but whether his death 
| was caused by apoplexy arising from natural causes, or from the fames 
of the poison, the doctors have not yet been able to determine.—Paris 

letter, March 15° 

QUEEN CHRISTINA AND THE NEw Czarn—A ‘“‘Canarp.”’—The great 
talk of the week in certain circles has been the rebuff experienced by 
Queen Christina, in her first negociations with the new Czar of Russia. 
The answer given to her appeal concerning the declaration of indepen- 
dence of Poland, and the proclamation of her son-in-law as Sovereign, bas 
been the immediate nomination of a Viceroy: a measure which the pre- 
| sent Czar had always suggested, but to which his father declared his per- 
| fect antipathy, in consequence of the refusal of the Grand Duke Censtan- 
| tine to fill that post. “ Give me five minutes féte-d-téte, a quiet room, 
; and my back to the light, and I will undertake to wheedle any man out 
| of all I want,” said the Queen, some years ago, when it seemed almost 

impossible she could be allowed to return to Spain. This five minutes’ 
| téle-d-téte is said to be decided on in this extreme emergency, and the 

gossips declare that her Majesty is bent upon a journey incognita to St. 
Peters urg. Much laughter has been created by the idea, as the young 
Czar is Known to have a peculiar dread of female influence, and is likely 
to agree to any terms to avoid the five minutes’ téte-d-téte upon whic 
| Christina relies.— Jbid. 

PossisLE Rivas or THE ELGiy MaRBLes.—While gossiping thus, I 
must not omit to send you a bit of news which makes the heart beat with 
expectation. Rauch, the sculptor, has just shown me a letter from 
Athens, in which it is stated that the temple of Juno has been excavated 
| at Argos, and as many as three hundred fragments of statues have already 

been recovered. Remember that this temple was, in the life of Poly- 
cletes, what the Parthenon was in the life of Phidias—that it contained 
the master-pieces of his art, at atime when art was at its apex of glory— 
and you can form some idea of the thrill which this announcement will 
give every lover of sculpture. The Greek government will not, it 
is supposed, sell the treasures, but it has no money to devote to their 
restoration. Casts are to be taken of them; and ere long we may bope 
to feast our eyes on works worthy to be placed beside the Elgin marbles! 
Berlin Letter. 
OvERDOING IT.—It appears that the French Government, taking into 
consideration the enormous value of the collection of objects to be ex- 
posed at the Great Exhibition—a collection which it values at ten mil- 
lions of francs—a valuation likely to be increased, should reason be 
found to do so—has contracted an insurance for this sum. It bas, be 
| sides, assured the Palace itself, with the buildings and accessories, for 
twelve thousand francs, guaranteed by different companies, and the Pa- 
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sillon des Beaux Arts, in the Avenue Montaigne, for a million of francs 
(£40,000). It is said that in thie addition—built in consequence of the 
want of space in the Exhibition itself for the reception of works of art 
po less than 13,000 pictures by French artists alone, are to be exhibited. 
Report gives to M. Ingres twenty-five specimens; to Horace Vernet, | 
forty ; aud to Théodore (rudin, a buadred and fifty !—all the artists being 
permitted to send, not only their later productions, but any they have 
already exhibited elsewhere 


Tue Latest Hen Movement.—One great source of annoyance con- 
nected with the raising and keeping of hens, has been their tendency to 
scratch and tear up whatever may have happened to be planted in gar- 
dens. Some ingenious Yankee has applied himself to the difficulty, and 
according to the Oswego Palladium, bas at lenght discovered a remedy, 
and is taking measures to introduce it into general use. It consists of a 
small instrument somewhat resembling a very long spur, attached to the 
hind part of a hen’s leg. The instrument is so arranged that when the 
hen ie about to scratch the earth, the spur catches in the ground before 
the foot has fairly descended, and obliges her to bring the foot down 
quietly and harmlessly a little in front of the place which she has aimed 
at. The hen thereupon tries the other foot, witha likeresult. She keeps 
on trying, and before she is aware of it the machine has walked her right 
out of the garden! Av agency has been opened in Chicago for the sale 
of these “ hen walkers.” 

ImpROVEMENT LN ScREW Steam Macutvery.—A very simple but effec- 
tual plan bas recently been introduced by Mr. Penn, the eminent engine- 
maker, for preventing that constant and excessive wear and tear of the 
bearings on the shafts of screw-steamers which has hitherto been found so 
great a practical difficulty and so continully recurring a source of ex- 
pense. He introduces between the bearing and the shaft thin slips of 
wood, which have the remarkable property of entirely suspending that 
incessant waste of material which, after a certain pressure on the square 
inch bas been attained, is constantly in progress. This simple expedient 
has been adopted in the recent repairs of the Himalaya, and will pro- 
bably be applied, if found successful in her case, to all screw-steamers. 
While the surface of the bearing is preserved from waste, singularly 
enough the slips of wood show no indication of being rubbed a away 
or heated. 


Drrca on No Drrcn,—In a case tried at Reading, plaintiff sued to re- 
cover damages for a trespass committed by the defendant, in the asser- 
tion of his right to a strip of land, four feet wide, adjoining defendant’s 
hedge. It was admitted the hedge belonged to him, but he claimed a 
epace of four feet beyond, as a ditch, according to the general rule that, 
when lands were separated by boundary hedges, the owner of the hedge 
was entitled to the ditch on the other side, it being considered that such 
hedges were originally planted on banks thrown up from the maker’s own 
land. A great many witnesses were examined on both sides; plaintiff's 
witnesses saying they never saw a ditch by the hedge, and the defend- 
ant’s that they had cleaned it out. The jury, after an absence of many 
hours, gave a verdict in favour of the plaintiff. 








Tue Force or tHe Winp.—The Boston Traveller states that, when 
the ship William 4. Cooper (lately) came ashore on Scituate Beach, Mass., 
the gale was so severe that it was impossible to stand erect upon the 
the shore. The boat which was first lowered from the ship and from 
which the captain and two hands were lost, came ashore with her 
stern pulled out by the fury of the waves, and was driven by the wind 
across the beach a distance of over a mile, and was stopped by coming 
against a barn. The life boat when unloosed also broke away from the 
men who had it in charge, and was blown a mile and a half and finally 
lodged against a barn. ae 


Tue Excuisu Artists iv Paris.—The honest love of emulation which 
now exists between the English and French will be seen admirably exem- 
plified in the forthcoming National Exhibition at Paris. All our best 
artists have applied, or are applying, to the possessors of their very best 
works for permission to send them to Paris; and very liberally, as we 
hear, have these applications been responded to by the possessors. Stan- 
field and Roberts, Eastlake and Frost, Leslie and Landseer, Mulready 
and Ward, Frith and Egg, are all on the eve of sending the choicest spe- 
cimens of their art to the capital of France. Time, it is said (and no 
doubt truly), has mellowed some of the works of our living English 
artists into the rich and enduring condition of old masters. Our school 
will be seen to advantage, and will stand well—London paper. 





Tue Last Days or Mr. Hume.—The Montrose Review published a 
letter from the son of Mr. Hume, communicating the particulars of the 
death of his father. The following is an extract: “‘ After four weeks’ 
confinement to the house, and four or five days’ confinement to bed, he 
expired from simple general decay, the last forty-eight hours having been 
spent in an almost unbroken slumber; and the system, generally, 
having ceased to work so gradually and so gently, that not even in death 
did the eyes unclose. ‘Thank God! I have neither ache, nor pain, nor 
any kind of uneasiness ; only the machine is wearing out,’ were not only 
his very words, but the purport of almost everything he said about him- 
self from the time he became conscious his end was approaching ; so that 
I have the pleasure of saying that, as his life was active and honourable, 
so also his death was painless and peaceful in an eminent degree.” 





Cossacks AND Tartars.—The Cossacks are armed with a short car- 
bine slung behind the back, a pair of pistols attached to their girdle, and 
a black lance, about eleven feet in length, tipped with iron well shar- 
pened. This weapon is heavy, and difficult to balance; so that when 
the Cossack is on the gallop, making a foray among the Tartar herds, 
he places his lance across his saddle so as to ease the weight till he gets 
close to the object he is about to attack. The lance is a fearful weapon 
tothe poor Tartar herdsman, endeavouring to save their charge, and the 
Cossacks pitilessly ran them through; but it is not dangerous to bold 
and skilful horsemen like ours, who easily parry the thrust and cut the 
lance through with one blow of the sabre, for the wood of the shaft is 
very slender. 


Ovr Dust-Cart.—Some people take more trouble in looking for pins 
than they would for stars.—There are two bores in Society, the man 
who knows too much, and the man who knows too little—An Annuity 
too long Deferred maketh the heart sick.—Travelling, now-a-days, con- 
sists in living on railways, and sleeping at hotels.—The oddest Husbandry 
we know is when a man in clover marries a woman in weeds.— Remorse is 
the tight-boot that pinches the sole-—A Woman’s Ultimatum is “‘ Shant!” 
—The bread of Repentance we eat is in many instances made of the 
wild oats we sow in our youth.—Punch, 








Tue Bernat CoLtection.—The sale of the Bernal Collection still 
goes on. To hear the prices that are given for the merest little dots of 
Cups and saucers, no one could imagine there was such a thing as a 
War or an Income-tax. A whole flock of real sheep would be dear at 
the price given for a couple of Shepherdesses in Dresden or Sevres. We 
tread of “an old stone jug, with silver mountings, six inches high,” and 
that “ it seemed probable the lot would go for only £7 or £8, but sud- 
denly the biddings rose to £30!’ Surely the catalogues should end as 
the old play-bills did—*‘ No money returned !”"--London paper, March 24. 





SHAKsPEARE In Lonpon.—It is a curious phenomenon, that Shake- 
Speare, banished from all our great central theatres, finds a home and a 
welcome in the suburbs. The Princess's Theatre can hardly be consider- 
ed an exception, as that is on the debateable line. We see that Antony 
and Cleopatra finds “ fit audience, and not few,” at the Standard ; 
Henry VIII, at Sadler’s Wells ; the Winter's Tale, at the Marylebone ; 
and Richard J/I. is in preparation at the Surrey. 





_A Casrver Vintue.—When a minister can stand no longer, he meets 
his fate with resignation.— Punch. 

Femate Poacuers—Two women have been sent to prison for enter- 
ing upon the lands of Petcundrum, on the Panmure estate, with a dog 
and nets for entraping game. It was contended that they could not be 
Punished under the statute, as the act only speaks of “ be” and “ him- 
self” ; but the Sheriff held that the words“ any person,” in the leading 
euactment, made females liable. 





PLANET AND Canpie-Liczt.—Among the addresses presented upon 
the accession of James I.. was one from the ancient town of Shrewsbury, 
wishing his Majesty might reign as long as the sun, moon and stars en- 
dured. “ Faith mon,” said the King to the person who presented it, “ if 
I do, my son then must reign by candle-light.” 


Tue Force or Fastixe.—The Dublin Sentinel, the organ of the “ ul- 
je protestants,” observes upon the death of the Czar: “ We may not 
| to remark that England, with the voice of all her national strength, 
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| had proclaimed a day for national humiliation. The proclamation was | 
issued, and the next great news was—the enemy is no more!’ 
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PROBLEM No. 325 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in six moves. 
SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 327." 
White Black 
1. P tke Kt eb Q tks 
2. R tke P ch, Attks R 
8. Kt tke P ch K moves 
4 P to Q 4 eb | Q tke P ch 


Kt tks Q checkmate 
* As intended by the author, F. B. Unfortunately, however, “1. Q tks R 
ch,” &c., will settle the whole affair in two moves / 
To Corresronpents.—A. A. J. and 7. N. B. In the case of Problem 325 
we believe you are right.—Will £. B. C. explain? How is it on the fourth 
move of Black—why shouldn't he check with Knight ?—J. F. C. Not right as 
to No. 326. The defence is presumed to make the best moves, or mate will g¢ 
nerally be given in a lesser number than that stipulated for. In other res- 
pects you are quite correct ; also W. D., C. L., and N. P. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


FRYER AND AGUE IN THE OUTSKIRTS ,—Read the testimony of 
z Un Tilt B. Cotemas of the Astor House, in favour of DESHLER’S FEVER AND 
GUE PILLS. 


Aston Hovse, Dec. 15, 184 

Cus. D. Desnier, Esq.—Dear Sir: I will not claim the $500 you agreed to give me if 
your medicine did net cure me, being sufficiently remanerated by a perfect recovery. I was 
troubled for several mouths with jaundice, billous fever, and fever and ague. Your Pills per 
tormed a perfect cure by their use through a single course. They were recommended to me by 
a friend, towhom I feel greatly obliged. I shall recommend them with perfect confidence in 
all cases of a similar character.—Truly yours, 

R. B. COLEMAN 
Read also what Phymcians say 

We have used Desher’s Pills, in hundreds of cases of fever and ague, and have never known a 
person to have a second chill after commencing with them 
iM. A. NEWELL. M.D., Allentown, N. J 
A. D. NEWELL, M. D., New Branswick, N. J 


| P 





Note from the Hon, Theodore Frelinghuysen 

From the professional character and reputation of Dre. Newell, above named, and the esteem 
in which these gentlemen, with Mr. Deshier, are held in this State, I take pleasure in stating 
that any representations made by them are worthy of public confider ce 

New Brunswick, N. J., Jan. 24, 1854. THEO. FRELINGHUYSEN 

Sold by BOYD & PAUL, No. 149 Chambers street; C. V, CLICKENER 4 00., No. #1 
Barclay street; C. H. RING, corner John street and Broadway; F. V. RUSHTON, Astor 
House and corner Canal street and Broadway ; and F.C WFLLS & CO., No. 115 Franklin 
street New York. By GILBERT WENTZ & OO , and DYOTT & SONS Philadelphia, Penn. 
A. A. BOLOMONS & CO., Savannah, Ga; WRIGHT & CO., N. Orleans and FE. 8LO.- 
CUM, Cincinnati, O. Also at the Wholesale and Retail Depot, by C. D. DESHLER, No. S41 
Broadway, F 





ERRING’S PATENT CHAMPION FIRE-PROOF SAVES, with 

Hall’s patent powder-proof Locks, the same that were awarded separate mrdalse at the 
World’s Fair, London, 1851, and World’s Fair, New York, 1853 and ‘54, and this is the Lock, 
and the only powder-proof Lock that received a medal at the London World's Fair, though 
others mere on exhibition and now advertised as ‘‘ World's Fair Locks.’’ The subscriber and 
hisagents are the only persons authorized to make and sell his Patent Champion Safe, with 
Hali’s Patent Powder-proof Locks. 

8. C. HERRING, Green Block, Nos. 135, 137, and 139 Water-street, New York 





ARMS FOR SALE IN CANADA.-—A List may be procured by 
applying, (post paid) to 
J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, 0. W. 





OTHE PUBLIC.—The Brandreth House Is now open on the Eu- 
ropean plan, and ready for the reception of the travelling public, to whose comfort every 
attention will be paid by the Messrs. O’Grapry, late of Judson's Hotel 
Brandreth House, No. 415 Broadway, opposite New Haven Depot. 
Canal Street. Remember opposite New Haven Railroad Depot. 
New York, April 6th, 1855. 


Private Entrance, No. 41 


RANDRETH HOUSE RESTAURANT .—Opposite New Haven 
DEPOT, entrance on Lispenard and Canal streets. Meals served at all bours ; Oysters in 
every style ; Tea and Coffee of very superior quality. Every delicacy of the season on hand 
The supply of Tenderloin Steaks is intended to last until 5 o’elock in the afternoon. Grorce 
S.ater, late of the New York Hotel, superiutends the Cooking Department. No place in the 
city can supply a cheaper or better dinner—the many and the lew will have equal cause for sa 
tisfaction. Remember Lispenard street and Canal—entrance on either street. 
N. B.—Dinnner and Supper Parties can be accommodated with Private Rooms If desired. 
New York, April 6th, 1855. 


EFIANCE SALAMANDER SAFES.—Robert M. Patrick is the 
Sole Manufacturer in the United States of the above celebrated Sates, aod F. ©. Goffin’s 
Impenetrable Defiance Locks and Cross Bars, the best Safes and Locks combined in the world. 
Depot, No. 192 Pearl Street, one door below Maiden “ane ; Manufactory, Nos. 00, 62, 64 and 66 
Cannon Street. 


CLOTHING. 


ASHIONABLE! DURABLE! ECONOMICAL! AT 33 AND 35 JOHN STREBRT, COR. 

ner of Nas au.—A Splendid Spring and Summer Stock, now in store, made up by & choice 

lot of hands through the da}! season, oak mostly from goods purchased at asacrifice We have 

never been able to offer eqaal inducements to purchasers, and we are determined to maintain the 
reputation of our House for the Manufacture and Sale of Clothing as above described. 

Our city friends and customers generally may depend upon a full and choice assortment, all 

through the summer, of our elegant styles of 

MARSEILLES 
WHITE Duck, 
PLANTER® LINEN 


GRASS LINEN 
GINGHAM AND 
. ALPACA COATS, 

LINEN CHECK, PLAIN LINEN DUSTERS, 
Alo, BLACK and COLOURED, DRESS, FROCK & BUSINESS COATS, together with 
PANTALOONS and VESTS, in great variety. 

Gentlemen going to, or returning from For 

Our Custom Department is well stocked wit 
make to order and guarantee satisfaction, 


or California. are respectfully invited to cali. 
a choice selection of Goods in piece, where we 
DEVLIN & JESSUP, 
Corner of John and Nassan Streets. 


A CARD. 
HE STRINGENT PROVISIONS EMBODIED IN THE BILL PASSED BY THE LE 
islature of New York, and shortly to take effect, prohibiting the sale of WINES and LI 
QUORS in this City and State, renders it imperative on the subseriber to dispose of his stock 
previously to the Act coming into operation ; he therefore respectfully apprizes bis friends and 
the public that he is now prepared to execute their orders for a permanent supply of 
Wines and Liquors 
of every description, and which consist chiefly of selections snd importations made previously to 
the failure of the vin in the various Wine countries cf Europe, purchasers will therefore be 
certain of procuring w is of sterling character, and upon more favourable terms than at « fa- 
ture peri The following list includes all the standard kinds and others in general use — 
Sherry .—Various grades, consisting of The Queen’s Amontillado, Natural Amontiliado, 
Macbarnago, Natural Jerez (pure juice), Montilla, and Manzapnilla. 
Claret.—St. Emilion, St. Julien, De Pez, Larose, Latour, Lafitte, of the vintages of 1644, 
1346 and 1548, in Quarts and Pints. 
Madetra.—Oid Rererve, South Side, Old West India, Pure Jaice, and Palhetino. 
Port.—Alto Douro, London Dock, Queen's, and White Port, of different vintages. 
Hock Wines.— Nei . Breanb 
Steinwein, Steinberger 1542 and 1846. 
Champagne.—oury, Vervenay, Cabinet, and Saint Peray mowsrur, Sevterve, Chablis, 
a#ill paint Petay. 
Dessert Wines .—Morcatel, Vin de Paille, Cyprus. 
nm Spirits, Incloding Ol4 Cognac Brandy, 
Ba. 7 Eeotes bon the London Dock, Old Islay Malt and Holland Schiedam. 
THOMAS McMULLEK, Importer of Wines, 44 Beaver-+t., New York. 








fl , Hockbeimer, Dom Dechaney, Rudesheimer, | 





POST OFFICE NOTICES. 


OST OF FICR NOTICR.—The Malle fr RUROPE, — U8. M. Steamer AALTIC, will close 
et this Office on 





WEDNESDAY, the I@th day of Ap |i. at 101, o'clock, AM 
SAAO \ FOWLER, Postmaster 
JOST OFFICE NOTICE. ~The Mails Or CALIFORNIA, dc. ® U. @. M. Steamer JEL 
NOIS will clove at this Office, on FRIDAY, the Bib day of Ay st io cect, P.M 
ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS & PUNCH. 

A ND ALL OTHER ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE SUP 

4 Remotes Wi aled yearly eu tbe bers tn any part of the LU ntted rates or Canada, 
from Charles ilmer's € 7” r i 

Odices, AEW YORK ‘ wenee real & mgtian and — Newspaper 

ARTHUR WILLMER, Agent 
CHARLES WILLMER Faltan Street Gad Floor 
10 «oath John Street ’ 





New Vork 


ery 


STRAW BONNE 
Ss CHEAP F t 


4 rs of the Latest Styles; also Bonnet Frames, 
u CAS at 


HARLEY'S, No. M4 John Street 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SHOULD BE READ BY THR MILLION 
CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE.—COMPLETBE. 
APPLETON & COO., Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWAY. 


HAYE BOW READY 





——_ 


TE CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. By James F. W Jobuston, MA. FRE. de 
Author o Lectures on Agricultaral Chemistry and (leology ete , ote In Two Vola, 
l2mo. Illustrated with 113 Wood Engravings. Oloth, Price $20 
Tulle « Content 
The Alr we Breathe The Rewerages we Infuse, | The Smells we MMelike 


The Water we Drink 
The Poll we Caltivate, 
The P.ant we Rear, 
The KRread we Eat, 
The Beef we Cook, 


What we breathe A breathe for, 
| What, Mow and Why we Digest 
The Kody we (herte : 
he Cirealation of Matter 
A Recapitulation 


ore we Ferment, 

we Indulge tn, 
The Poise @ Releci, 

The Odours we Enjoy, 





Opinions the Prom 

All should read this work, and refer to 1, antl! the knowledge which it Imparts is as familiar 
as are already the matters of which it treats Ruch knowledge be calculated not only to increase 
oar personal comforts and abridge our expenses, but to give an impetus to experiment and tn- 
vention, and to lead to results of the highest importance — Ted's Magazine 

The whole may be regarded as « practical guide to health, toanded upon the chemical and ou- 
tritious qualities of air, food, anddrink, suitable alike for the seheol and the family—for the rich 
and for the poor—for the old and for the young—for the learned and for the enleareed, for the 
author combines with « happy tact, rarely to be met with, the exactness of eclence with « free 
and popular style, weli calculated to please while it Instructs Hy ‘he simplicity and lucidness 
of language and arrangement, be shows bow thoroughly he is master of hie subject, and how 
well qualified be bs to open our eyes to behold the wonde:s of common life, while he conducts us 
into the laboratory of nature, where we may ree her at her own workshop labouring for the 
good of man—balancing with consummate kil! the various influences of alr, and earth, and wa 
ter, for the support of organized exertion. With euch a pleasant guide nore will refuse to enter 
into the mysteries of common things, nor sparn those valuable lessons deductible from hie teach - 


ings. — Dublin Mai! 

We know of no other work which within so smal! a compass, so wel! and #0 sati«factorily pre- 
sents the chemical! and physiological wonders which surround us and that too in « manner so 
free from techniealities, that the veriest tyro in the science cannot be otherwise than interested 
and instructed — Newark Daily Advertiser 

Much scientific information is here presented in a condensed and interesting form, making @ 
volume of high practical value.— (tica Ganett: 


BUIST’S AMERICAN FLOWER-GARDEN DIRECTORY. 

YONTAINING PRACTICAL DIRECTIONS FOR THE CULTURE OF PLANTS, IN 

the Flower Garden, Hot House, Green House, Rooms or Parlour Windows, for every month 

in the year , with a description of the plants most desirable in each, the nature of the soll and a 
tuation best adapted to their growth, the proper season for transplanting, & with Instroctions 
for erecting a Hot House, Green Houre, and laying out a Flower Garden , the whole adapted to 
either large or small gardens; with tnetruetions for preparing the soll, propagating, planting, 
pruning. training and froiting the grape vine Price 81 2 

THE PRA‘ TICAL FRUIT, FLOWER AND KITCHEN GARDENER’ COMPANION 
With a Calendar. By Patrick Neill, LL.D, F B.8.E, Recretary to the Royal Caledonian Hor- 
tieultural Society, Adapted to the United States, from the fourth edition, revised and improved 
by the author Edited by G. Emerson, M.D, Editor of ' Johneon's Farmer's Koacyclopedia.’’ 
With Notes and Additions by R.G. Pardee, author of * Manual of the Strawberry Calture,’’ 
With (lastrations. Price $1 00 

EVERY LADY HER OWN FLOWER GARDENER. Addressed to the Industrions and 
economical only , containing simple and practical directions for cultivating Plante and Flowers; 
also, hints for the management of Flowers in rooms, with brief botanical deecriptions of Pients 
and Fiowers. The whole in plain and simple language ly Loutssa Johnson. Price 16 conte. 

THE ROBE Being « practical treatise on the propagation, cultivation and management of 
the Rove in all seasons, with a list of cholee and approved varieties, adapted to the climate of 
the Uwited States ; to which is added full directions for the treatment of Dablias. lilustrated by 
engraving. Cloh, W cents 

© be had at 





C. M. BRAXTON & CO.'R, No. 158 Fulton treet 


TWO KEW AND GOOD BOOKER, BY “ 
TWO POPULAR AMERICAN AUTHORS. 
I 





188 CHESEBRO'S NEW NOVEL—SUSAN, Tue Fiewenwan's Davonren . on, Ger 

N TING ALONG.—A Book of Illustrations —Iy Caroline Ubesebro, Author of * Dreamland 
by Daylight,”’ ’ Ida, o Pilgrimage,’ Ac. One elegant limo. $i w 

Her sentiment is pure and trae, and her style of thinking ortg and tmpressive. Her dell 


neation is firm, incisive, and symmetrical bed * Bhe writes with a fall seul, ana en ear 
nest purpose, and her hook, though possessing mur bh interest, as a mere narrative, te « series of 
impressive lessons. We know no book of the season more worthy the attention of thougbtleas 
minds.—N. V. Courier and Enquirer 

Its style is irreproachably pure and elevated ; there are fine sentiments and noble thoughts ia 
its pa es. It is calculated to be widely read without any forcing upon the pub le Tt» author ts 
” reads writer, ofven reminding one of Miss Kavanagh, of the author of ‘ Olive,’ and also of 
the author of the ' Heir of Redcliffe,'’ and must take a hgh rank among American writers of 
fiction. — Worcester Palladium 

Every chapter is replete with wisdom, and brilliant In 
know when we have seen & book of so much depth and so little pretence 
of the largest range of physical investigation, and the most effective deliverane 
Hawthorne has » freer ase of the dictionary of correspondener, and « finer powe 


ems of poetic beauty, We do not 
The suthor ts capable 
of ite rewulte 
of allegory, vat 





he is the only writer of fiction in this country who outranks the author of " Getting Along,’ tn 
his own vein.— National Era - 
A LONG LOOK AHRAD, on tae Finet @reoxe ano tue Last.—By A. #8. Roe, Author 


of *' James Montjoy, or I've Been Thinking,’’ * To Love and be Loved,”’ a Une l2mo. Vol. 
Price $1 2 

It is not only far heyond the general ran of whatare called, by courtesy, American novels 
but it is superior to many books that have sold by tens of thousands It has positive merits of 
a high order. The dialogue, incidents and characters are patoral, and af « whole, it lean im 
preasive prodoction.—Bosten Post 

You cannot finish five pages of thie work (unless your heart be as bard as adamant.) without 
finding all the bome feelings stirred within you, and yee read on and on, uneonselous of aught 
beside, unwilling to lay it ty until the last Hine le finished. It opens with all the simplicity of 
Goldemith's Deserted Village.— Albany Spectator 
; The lover of the country, who knows its scenes and duties, who can delight in the gambols of 
the young colt in the meadows, or enjove the sweet perfume from the bayecock, the breath of the 
cud chewing cow—better still, he who can swing @ scythe, a cradle, or turn « smooth farrow, 
will undoubtedly relish this simple narrative of country life, and the pure, unadulterated native 
American manners and customs therein deserihed — Newark Datly Adverticer : 

©, DERBY, Publisher, 119 Nassau street, N.Y 

And for «le by booksellers generally 
*,* Bingle copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN RUSSIA. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, 145 Nassau Street, New York, 


WiLt rueiien BY THe 16TH OF ArhiL 
HE ENGLISHWOMAN IN RUSSIA ; or, Impressions of the Bociety and Manners of the 
Russians at Home, By « Lady Ten Years Resident in that Country 1 volume, i2mo., 
llustrations 
wu Hook hes been very popular i= England—and has received very favourable reviews from 
the English press. It has passed through four large editions in that country within a ebort time, 
The Gentleman's Magasine mys: ‘It te not only an interesting but an extraordinary w ° 
The Authoress is not @ person who has run through the country guide book and note book tn 
hand. Hers is no fortnight in Russia, nor even the fruit of long vacation trip. Strange to way, 
abe really knows something of the people of whom she writes 
them, moving io good general society, and seeking and fiodin 
ing acquainted with the habits ofthat most heterogenevus mast wh 
tle 


rhe has lived ten years among 
g constant oppe-tanities of becom - 
bh 


ie oa) 





‘ the Ressian peo 


Now Ready— 


N. P. WILLIV'S NEW WORK.—THE RAG BAG, 1 volome, 12mo., $1 2 

THE MOST EMINENT ORATORS AND STATERMEN of Ancient and Modern Times 
Containing Sketches of their Lives, Specimens of their Kloquence and an Ketimate of thelr Ge 
nius. By D. A. Harsha, 1 vol., 6vo., with Portrait $2 25 


A NEW WORK BY THE REV. R. O. TRENCH. 
PUBLIFHED THIS DAY 
ASTAND PRESENT. By Rev. K. 0. Trench, B.D.anthor of * The Btady of 





ENGLISH P 


Words.’’ In 1 vol., 12mo., cloth, Price 75 cents 
Contents 
I. The English a Composite Language. 
Il. Gatne of the Engleh Language 
Til. The Diminations of the English Lang e 
1V. On Changes in the Meaning of Engii«h Words. 
V. On the Changed Spelling of English Words 
ALSO, BY THE FAME AUTHOR 
ON THE STUDY OF WORDS, 12mo., cloth, 75 cents. 


ON THe LESSONS IN PROVERGS. 12mo., cloth, &) cents 

SYNONYMS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. i2mo., cloth, 75 cents 

** Professor Trench ie well known as « subtle and sagacious verbal critic. Nor ts this bis high- 
ext merit. An acute thinker himself, he possesses an uncommon inaight into the relations and 
analogies of thought. He has « quick perception of the mort delicate and evanescent shades of 
meaning in words and phrases. He clothes profound ideas in every day lw 6. 
sions are pervaded by « richness and vigour of life, whieh make them attractive even to those 
who have no special interest in philological researches."’— Y. Tribune, 

ALeso, 


THE LIFE OF THE HON. W. H. SEWARD, His Sprecher, Orations and Writings. wih 
9 vol. Price $i. 

” ir Gewerd’s a1 excelled by that of no living contemporary in interest and Hon rH 
tance. His principles and sentiments are clearly and eloquently stated in the extracts em jed 
in this vovume. Several of his best speeches are given entire Universal Education, Freedom 
and Internal Improvements, are the prominent of this book, as they are of the present age. 
In their discussion, every true friend of Republican Institutions is now more than ever int . 
To all classes of le, old and young. therefore, this book Ss presented as « Menual of Potitical 
Philosophy. Since the views end principles embodying Freedom and Improvement in thie —_ 
try have come to be geverally known as “ Rewar .”” every intelligent person, on ether . 





vintages of 1810, 1818, 1844, and other | 


requires to be fally ‘posted up” in the matter. 
sU8T PUBLISHED, 


NG TO MADRID, VIA BARCELONA. 


A, Gor ltme. Cloth, $1, 
COSAS DES RSFAN BY JAMES HANNAY, AUTHOR OF “ SINGLETON 


SATIRE AND SATIRIATS. 








MANHATTAN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OFFICE, NO. @ WALL STREET. 


Nathaniel Richards, Thomas Barron, Thos. W. Pearsall, Jobn Steward, 
Samuel F. Mott, Jonathan Thorn, Richard Tighe, Lyman Denison, 
Wiltlam F Mott, Angustes H. Ward, Peter Cooper, sin D Morgan, 
William. W. Fox, Moses Taylor, L. 8. Sear x . 
Rofus L. Lord, ames Colles, . a7 Eleworth, John Caswell 

. Mietura. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held the following day, NATHANIEL RICHARDS, 


O* the 26th inst. the following gentlemen were elected Directors of this Cowpany for the an- | 
neal term 


12mo, Cloth. 75 cents of Ae 
TLL ov THE MINISTRY.—By the Rev. J. N. Norton, A.M, Rector . 
ee pratt, Ky., suthor of ** The Boy trained to be « Clergyman. l2mo. Cloth. 


| 75 conte . + of the Emperor 
3 6’ NAPOLEON—Wemoitrs of the Life, Exile and Conversation: 
ao Ie - the Count de ee Coeee . eight Portraits < two Maps, and ten [)- 
ations Cloth, #4, or morocco exe. 
baste _ J. & REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Bteeet, New York, 
—— —— 





7 SVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES ™ 
F°*% svene — win ae with the United Btater Maile for Europe, positively 
| on Wednesday, April 18h, at 12 orclocts, wom ber “ 





LLI prasad 
For Freight or Passage, having uneq mes. S ns a te 
‘assengers are reqnested to be on board et o'clock, A.M. 

1 hip PACIFIC will succeed the BA TIC, and eal) May 2nd 








unanimously elected President, for the ensuing year. 

"This Company, with a capit«) sed surplus 0 paid in and eately invested, continues 

pty “vp, as favou ass miler jostitations 4 _ 
ou ‘ 

——= WILLIAM P. PALMER, Secretary. 








The 
Kbippers wil please take notice that the ships 
of war. 
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MESSRS. DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 
BANKERS Sent WM PT whale, Lark: ewe Feretan 























lexandria, Lisbon, Rome, 
werp, Madrid, Rotterdam, 
Athens, Malta, Rio de Janeiro, 
A , M les, St. Petersburg, 
Ser lin, Milan, Strasbourg, 
taden Baden, oscow, Sienna, 
erne, unich, Smyrna, 
Bonn, essing, Seville, 
Boulogne’ Mad Y Shonat i 
Bou e ras, anghbai, 
Bremen, . Malta Singapore, 
Brussels, Manilla, Sydney, N.S. W. 
Bagni di Lueca, Madeira, Turin, 
Basle, Melbourne, Aus. Toulon, 
Bombay, Naples, Trieste, 
Batavia, Nice, Venice, 
Beyrout, Oporto, Vevey, 
Cairo, Oleroa, Vienna, 
Coblents, Paris, Wiesbaden, 
jogne, aq, Warsaw, 
Cadiz, Palermo, Zurich, 
Columbo, Ceylon, ‘isa. 





ALSO, CREDITS FOR EBDIA AED OHINA ON THB ORIENTAL BANK CORPO- 


mn ATION OF LONDON 
Branches and A sat 
ee Shanghai, 


Calcutta, 
Hong Kong, — y, 


Madras, 


apore, 
EREDITS FOR AUSTRALIA ON THE BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES OF LONDON. 


Branehes and Agencies at 
Maitland and Newcastle, .......0cecccceceecececsereeeseseees Hunter River, 
Brisbane and Ipswich 5 bce 646 geb ec cases UNO EES 











POWER... we cecceresees rr 
Me —— Kyneton. 
coves ing gn i Ny 

Ballarat. 

Sandhurst Awency. .. eee c cee cveceeeeeeetres cee 268s > 6 Senec esc cane 

Ovens Agency. 

LIQUORS. 

TARD 1816 COGNAC BRANDY. oo... cccceee cee ees 86 00 B gal $15 00 P dos. 
O * «(1850 - 4 coe cee eeeeeeeees osooe B® r Be 
Hennessy’s 1846 o a ge 000 ced Venlbee CbNbe 6 
These Brandies are 4th proof, as imported. " i" 
Wedderburn’s Old Jamaica Rum... ... 66. see ceeereereeees 3:00 “4 8 00 . 
Rampay’s Crown” Whiskey. ....-. +.» ssesserseurss 309 " 33 3 
icheidam Schnapps. .....+.- ++ © 00 ba ccebene 00 Ces ce ceeeres 
aeeerted Onsen fer the Covntry.... - nbeGe ve «eee ee» $10 00 


Ghas. Heidseick’ Mumm’s Champagne, Wholesale Price, , -$i4 00 gis. $15 25 pints, 
epdorick's and Muse caving) fa O00)... 0c0 see o., 18 00 
Claret. APMAUX... ee a vences eeteee coe tee eee reseee 
“” Hast Brion Chateas Valiette, vintage 1844,,........ 800 
ied in Caske at various r ices. 
Sole ALLSOPP’S EAST INDIA PALE ALB, Wholesele and Retail, in Casks of 
0, 1a eR G0 dallous, and In Botties. ARTHUR KENDALL, Wine Merchant, 


Street, New York. 
ngm Evory Article Warranted to be Pure as Imported.—Terms Casu. 


PHILLIPS’ CBLEBRATED PALB ALB. 


FINE BITTER ALE, FROM STRATFORD, ENGLAND, AND RECOMMENDED 
A vay ppesD OF HEALTH. In Casks of 8 dos. FeaG 7s mont Owns dos. 
— 76 Water-st., (Old Slip.) 


DURNO’S CELEBRATED CATARRH SNUFF. 


ORE VALUABLE THAN ANY OTHER DISCOVERY, FOR SORE EYES, DEAF- 
N€8s, PAIN IN THE HEAD. and the very worst forms of that loathsome disease 
CATA 


RRH. 
B@ A SAMPLE BOX with Directions, sent through the Post Offiee, rrex, on roosts of 
Thirty Ceuts in Stamps or Specie, by the Proprietor, J. DURNO, Albany, N. Y. 


THE WAVERLY CLUB HOUSE. 


HE WAVERLY CLUB HOUSE, No, 122 WAVERLY PLACE, THIRD HOUSE EAST 

of the Sixth Avenue, The Subscriber begs leave to i: form his numereus friends and the 

public generally that the arove extensive establishment is now open, under his management, for 

their cheommoueiion. here are in the house two splendid b)lliard tables (manufactured by Bass- 

, and several club rooms, which will be rented (furnished) to gentiemen wishing to form 

for thelr own amusement. There is also in the house a Reading-Room, where the differ- 

be newspapers and periodicals are kept. The bar is supplied with the best and purest liquors, 

, ales, and other popular beverages, as well as segars of the first peer. 

DENNIS LANDERS, Caterer. 


BLANE BOOKS, PAPER, & STATIONERY. 


SLOTE & JANES, 96 Fulton Street, (one of the stores In the new 
buildings corner of Fulton and William), would invite the attention of Merchants to their 
Assortment of Blank Books and Stationery, which they offer at reasonable rates. 
Blank Books, Ruled and Bound to any Pattern, and made of the best American and English 


papers. 
Bill iteads Business Cards, Checks, Notes, Drafts, Bills of Lading, Bills of Exchange, &c., 
Lithographed or Printed to order. 
suitable for Banks, Insurance Offices, Counting-houses, Steres, Offices, &c., con- 


on " 
, =. B.—The Albion subscribers can have their Volumes carefully bound, See specimen at 
ice, 





Agents, 














BUROPEAN TIMES OFFICE. 


NO. 42 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
WILLMER & ROGERS, IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 
ILLMER & ROGERS are the only authorized ages In the United State@ for thé Jtlu» 
rated n News, which they supply by single b te purch , to annualsut. 
seribers and to the wholesale trade. 
Volumes 24 and 25 contain anata Gavesiative Pictures and Maps, andeverything ofinterestre- 
lating to the War, land and sea- ts, battles and sieges. 
Volume 26 wiil commence with the publication of Jan. 6, 1855. Complete sets and single vo- 
umes, bound in cloth and gilt, are always on sale. 
Foreign Newspapers deliveredin any partof New York immediately on arrival of the steam- 
ships, or forwarded by mail. 
Subscriptions received for every Newspaper or Periodical published in GreatBritain, Ireland, 
the Continent of Kurope, Rast Indies, China, or any part of the world. 
Books imported singly or in quantities. 
CHARLES EK. WILLMER, 


LONGDON M. ROGERS, 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

EB°vAR? BAACK, MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF MUSICALIN 
STRUMENTS, No. 87 FULTON STRERT, NEW YORK, 

The subscriber bas constantly on hand a largeand well-assorted Stock of Flutes, Claricnettes, 
Fl lets, Fifes, Drums, Cymballs, Cornopeans, and all kinds of Brase Band Instruments, 
Violins, Cellos, Bass Viols, Guitars at all prices and styles, Strings of all kinds, and Trimmings 
for all instruments ; Banjos, Tambourines, and Instraction Books for all instruments ; Parlour 
Hand Organs, &c., &c.; at the lowest wholesale prices to the trade, also at retail. 

Bands furnished on short notice and on the most reasonable terms. 

A call from dealers is requested at 87 Fulton street, N. Y. 











EDWARD BAACK, 





MUSIC AT THE REDUCED PRICE. 


UR NEW CATALOGUE OF MUSIO AT THE GREATLY REDUCED PRICK, IS 
now ready, and will be sent to any part of the United States without charge. In order 
that purchasers may have the advantage of our great reduction in the price of Music, it is ne- 
ecessary that they should select from our catalogue which tains nearly all the works of merit 

or popularity of foreign composers, and all the valuable copyright works of 

WILLIAM VINCENT WALLACE 
GEORGE F. ROOT, 
J. A. FOWLER, and others, 

Such non-copyright works as are not in our catalogue we are now about, and will conti to 








OHOICH OLD PORT WINE. 


UR KENDALL e to inform friends that he 
A RTHU S REE PALL pe sad fine old Wine, bottled in Uporto7 years as 
Very Cheap, $12 00 B case. 
+ Witliam Street, New York, 20th March, 1855. 





NO INVENTION OF THE PRESENT CENTURY 


F *CREDS IN UTILITY THE FAR-FAMED ITALIAN MEDICATED SOAP OF DR, 

4 GOURAUD, Its properties for removing Tan, Freckles, Sunburn, Discolourations, Ring- 
worm, Salt Rheum, Barber's Itch, Chaps, Chafes and every species of cutaneous eruptions, bor- 
der on the miraculous. Not the least among the recommendations of this iuestimable Soap is its 
flotabliity ; itean be used in hard, or even salt water—thus rendering it available at sea, where. 
of course, the laxury of limpid Croton is out of the question, Hundreds of our naval officers an 
chip masters bear witness to its exalted merits. 

DR. GOURAUD’sS POUDRE SUBTILE eradicates snperfluous hair from any part of the 


y. 

Dr. G.’s INSTANTANEOUS LIQUID HAIR DYE is another article of primary importance 
inasmuch as it will instantly change red, grey, or white hair to a beautiful brown or black. One 
touch of GOURAUD'S ROUGE gives to the palest face the healthful hue of the moss rose, and 
is absolutely i ble by h orrubbing. LILLY WHITE, when applied to the sk 
heightens to an astonish ie degree the brilliancy of the complexion. 

HAIR RESTORATIVE not only restores lost hair, but pre: ents its falling out, and renders 
stiff, wiry hair soft, silky, curly ond gleeay ; cures dandruff. Found at the old established depot 
67 Walker Street, first store from Broadway. 


TARRANT’S CORDIAL BLIXIR OF TUREEY RHUBARB. 


1* CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rise, it is an 
invaluable remedy, being at once fae sate and e ous. 
Fon. nas Compound Ex t of Cubebs and Copabia has become very 


ar. 
prrant’s ffervescent Seltzer Aperient,.—In all cases of irritation o; i 
ty e anes Webeves and costiveness, it hal invariably proved a medicine of reat uty, 
Prepared and sold, wholesale an vetail, by JOHN A. TARKANT, 
(Successor to James T 
Per cate by Rushton, Clark & On., ¥. 8. Groce, Brgens Deeuy, John Wilson, Doltie b vy 
‘or sale . T. Green, Eugene Dupuy, John u, Dullue & Co, 
= Bread codwer, lementa af Bloodgood, Flushing, L. 1., and by Dawson & Blackman, Sonesta’ 
ar 5. Ue 











PACIFICO MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office No, 111 Broadway, Trinity Bullding. 


HIS COMPANY is now prepared to take risks to and from any part of the United St 
inland and coastwise, and to and from any other part of the worki, on all descriptions o 
property excepting vessels and bottomry. 


TRUSTEES. 

A, ©, Richards, William Kent, A. 8, Barnes, J.K. Myers, 
Sheppard Gandy, C. Hadden, Alfred Edwards, Edward Lambert, 
Cc Milnor, L. P. Morton, J. E. Hanford, Fred. B. Betts, 
Edwin Thorn, Wm. M. Bliss, Byron Sherman, Richard Patrick, 
Martin Bates, Jun., W. H. Meilen, John J. Haines, Arthur Leary, 

m. M, Richards, U. A. Murdock, Barthol’w Brown, Wm. Leconey, 
T. B. Merrick, Robert Slimmon, F. W. Meyer, Thos. Eakin, 
G. D. H. Gillespie, A. Wesson, John B. Arthur, Theo. McNamee. 


ALFRED EDWARDS, President, 


Bens. A. OnDERDONK, Secretary. WM. LECONEY Vice President, 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Head Office, Hamilton, C. W. 
Branch Offices—At Montreal and St. Johns, N. B.; with Agencies throughout 
Canada, and at St. John, Newfoundland. 


HE DIRECTORS OF THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY INVITE A 

comparison of its position, promises, and prospects with those of kindred British or Ameri- 
can Institutions, Peculiarities incident to Colonial Society confer upon the Company advan- 
tages in relation to fi jal op 4 which cannot be pm he by old country es ; ite bu- 
siness is circumscribed within the legitimate limits ot Life Assurance and the management of 
investments, whether proceeding from premiums or funds entrusted to it for the special purpose ; 
whilst the rapid and Maverzioe snecess by which its course has been marked affords an indica- 
tion of the re ised vali ity of a title to = confidence 

The bal 5 b Annual 














sheet p to | Meeting, heid in September, shows thatthe 
aggregate lie bilities of the Company, arising from £512,308 assuree, amount to £148,246, and the 

egate assets to £211,291; leaving a surplus of £63,045. The Policies extant numbered 
1 i , yielding an income from premiums of £13,992; exhibiting in emery item a large propor- 
tionate advance on the business transacted in any previous year. Of the balance of £44198 ac. 
tually in hand, £28,167 form an accumulated assurance fund. The year’s receipts from interest 
alone were . 

In the six and-a-half years that have elapsed since the organization of the Company £53,724 
have been received in premiums, and £9,972 in the form of interest. On the other hand the to- 
atal expenses have not xceeded £14,019, and the total claims £13,168. On all these points a com- 

arison instituted with the parallel experience of British Offices of a high character will result 
Pavourabl to the pretensions of this Company. 

The profits divi on the year’s business equalled 15 per cent. of the gross premiumspaid. An 
assurer who entered for £1000 at the age of 30 inthe first yearof the Company’s existence is now 
credited with a revisionary bonus of £101. 

Without wars to introd heap asan t of primary importance in life assurance, 
the Directors of the Canada Semoeny remind the public that its rates are lower than the stand- 
ard set up by most other Companies, The charge per cent. at the age of 30 in one British office 
doing bosiness in the Provinces and the United States is £2 9s. 3d. ; in another £2 9s, 101. ; ina 
third £2 10s, 8d. Inthe Canada Company the charge is £2 48. 6d. This reduction is effected, 
not by cutting down legitimate profits, as the prpeetine paragraph shows—not by encroaching 
upon the margin required for the protection of the interests of the assured—not by resorting to 
equivocation, fallacy, or untried theory—but simply by the comparatively high rate of interest 
on which the Company's calculations are based, and which it is enabled to obtain on all its in- 
vest nents, 

In addition to the ordinary plan of , the © y grants petisice with premiums 

yable in limited periods on joint lives, and on a system of half credit for the first seven years, 

Tamotions and deferred annuities are granted on favourable terms ; and a table has been pre- 
pared by which parties are enabled to secure, by one effort, the joint benefits of life assurance and 
annuity ; realizing to their representatives the advantages of the former in the event of prema- 
ture death, and to themselves the enjoyment of the latter, in the event of their surviving beyond a 
spec od, To persons poneeeeen of money who desire to deposit it at interest or for accn- 
mulation, the Company is enabled to offer tangible ind Pp Y or permanent in- 
vestments of such a character may, Som the agency of this Company, be made to yield a 
higher return than ean be obtained from Banks or Savings’ Banks, In ‘this respect—the cen- 
junction of remunerative and immediately available securities—the arrangements of the Compa- 
ny will be found well worthy of consideration, 

The Seventh Report and all other particulars are attainable on application to the undersigned, 


or at any of the Company's Agencies, 
THOMAS M. SIMONS, Secretary. 
Hamilton, November, 1854, 


THE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE AGE.—¥R 

KENNEDY, of Roxbury, has discovered in one of our common pasture weeds, a remedy 
that cures EVERY KIND OF HUMOU R, from the worst scrofula down tothe common Pim- 
ple. He has tried it in over eleven hundred cases, and never failed except in two case, (both 
thunder humours.) He has now in his possession over two hundred certificates ofits value, all 
within twenty miles of Boston, 

Two bottles will cure a nursing sore mouth. 

One to three bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face. 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of biles, 

Two bottles will cure the worst canker in the mouth and stomach. 

Three to five bottles will cure the worst case of erysipelas, 

One or two bottles will cure all humour in the eyes. 

Two bottles will cure running ofthe ears and blotches among the hair. 

Four to 8!x bottles will cure corrupt and running ulcers, 

One bottle will cure scaly eruptions of the skin, 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst case of ringworm, 

Two or three bottles will cure the most desperate rheumatism. 

Three to four bottles will cure salt rheum, 

Five to eight bottles will cure the worst case of scrofala, 

A — is always experienced from the first bottle, and a perfect cure when the above quan- 
tity is taken, 

Nothing looks so improbable to those who have in vaintried all the wonderful medicines of the 
day, as that a common weed, growing in the pastures around old stone walls, should cure every 
humour in the system ; yet itisa fixed fact. Ifyou have a humour it has to start. There are 
no ifs nor ands, hums nor ha’s about it, suiting some cases but not yours. I peddled over athou- 
sand bottles of it in the vicinity of Boston. I know the effects ofit in every case. It has already 
done some 7 _ grenent cures ever done in — I gave itto children a year old : to 
eld people of sixty. ave seen poor, puny, wormy looking cnildren, whose flesh w 
flabby, restored to a perfect state of health a one bottle. . om Wasco end 

To those who are subject toa sick headache, one bottle will always cure it. It gives great re- 
jef in catarrh and dizziness. Some who have taken it have been costive for years, and have 
been reguiated by it. Where the Lewy | is sound it works quite easy, but where there is any de- 

fi t 

















reprint, so that the — may have the advantage of the reduced prices on them. Purchasers 

at other stores will be sure to inquire for our editions, in order to get them at the reduced price, 
PIANO-FORTES, GUITARS, FLUTES, &c., &c., of our own manufacture, all at the low- 

est market prices, and warranted in all respects. Prince & Co.’s Melodeons, Harmonions for 

Churches, &c., &c WM. HALL & SON, 

No, 289 Broadway, opposite the Park, 
Dealers, Seminaries, and Teachers supplied on the lowest terms. Music sent by mail to any 

part of the United States on reeeipt of the money. 


THE GREAT PIANO & MUSIO ESTABLISHMENT. 


O BETTER OR MORE FAVOURABLE OPPORTUNITY FOR SELECTION OF 

PIANOS, MELODEONS, MUSIO, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS and Musical Merchan- 

dise of all kinds can can be hadin the United Statesthan is presented at the GREAT MUSIO 
STORE ot Horace Waters, 333 Broadway, 

Among the great variety of makes of Pianos constantly instore are those of T. GILBERT & 
CO., with or without the celebrated Aolian Attachment, HORACE WATERS’ Greatly Im. 
Ea Pianos, celebaated for their power, brilliancy, and ricnness of tone, elasticity of touch, 

uty and durability ofstructare, HALLETT & CUMSTON’S Pianos (ofthe old firm of Hal: 
lett & Co.) &c., including those of eight celebrated manufacturers. 

SECON D-HAND PIANOS at Great Bargains, Prices $20, $30, $50. $75, $100, $125, $130, &c., 
to $175. Beautiful Pianos which have been rented but a short time will be sold very low. 

8. D. & H. W. SMITH’S WELL KNOWN MELODEONS (tuned the equal temperament) 
Melodeons ofall other Styles and Prices. A large discount made from Factory Prices for Cash. 

suit some —— payments will betaken, Cash paid for Second-hand Pianos, or 
new ones exc . 
Dealers and Heads of Schoolssupplied onthe very bes tterms. Music sent by mailpost-paid. 
HORACE WATERS, 333 Broadway. 


DELLUO'S BISCATINB 


OR INFANTS AND INVALIDS,.—THIS DELICIOUS AND HEALTHY 
‘ Substance is now in eral use, and is Bresecneces by those who use it and by Physicians 
as the HEALTHIEST and most EASILY DIGESTED food that can be given to Children, 

It is in rating and prevents any DERANGEMENT of the BOWELS, as it does not sour on 
the somes as cecurs with so many of the articles daily employed by families. It is put up in 

pound pavers. 

P red only and for Sale, Wholesale and Retail, by DELLUC & CO., Apothecaries and 
Chem! 685 BROADWAY, 38 doors below Bleecker Btreet, and 250 Fourth Pm an Manufac- 
turers of the celebrated RACAHOUT DES ARABES for Invalids, Wet Nurses and Children ; 
and have constantly on hand all the most approved DIETETICS for Infants, selected always of 











the first quality with great care. 
THE ATEST DISCOVERY OF THE AGE IS 
YER’S HARTIC PILLS.—THEY DON’T HELP COMPLAINTS, BUT 
they cure . One Box has has cured D ja. Two Boxes have cured the worst 


* 

eases of Scrofula. Two Boxes have cured Erysipelas. One Box always cures the Jaundice. 
Three Boxes «re sure to cleans the system le—often less than one does it. Two Boxes 
have completely cured the worst of Ulcers un the Legs. Small doses seldom fall to cure the 
Piles. One dose cures the Headache arising from afoul stomach. Sirong doses often repeated 
expel every Worm from the body. They should be given to children, who are always more or 
less afflicted with this scourge. As a gentle Physic they have no equal. One Box cures de- 
= ment ot the Liver. Halfa Box curesa Cold. They purify the blood, and thus strike at 

¢ foundation of every disease. Asa Dinner Pill there is not their equal in the world. The: 
ee veretable, and oan do no harm, but do aceomplish an ble amount of . 
o- Ae Sick Then you can’t be cured too soon. Don’t delay until your complaint is 
= e, ae then mourn when it is teo late.—Four fifths ef all the diseases which people the 
pceenne Tir . might be cured by Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, if taken in season.—Don’t go ing 
ser the e pring, faint, sleepy and listless, because your blood is loaded with bile. Don’t 
wear Toureelf arcued ge and thee Kindred disorders, Reaenet wd stomach lt. a. Don’t 
parade rid, cove: ¥ mples, Blotches, Ulcers, Sores or any 
of the unclean diseases of the Skin, because your system wants cleanstug, Don’t show yourself 





about, lean, haggard, all caved in, because your Stomach and Bowels need strengthening into 
rs act ey ey set these things right as surely as water quenches fre. They . 
the body » And restore their functions into healthy activity which you can feel as 


q are taken. They are the one great medical wonder of this 
who know their virtues, and many thousan Q' " nenive 
Cough, and the Pills for all derange ents a or ry Pectoral for a 


P. y Dr. J, OC, AYER, Practical Ch. 
and Dealers in Medicine throughout this cotins Tawell, Manel; tad cold ty alt Draggiots 


age, recognized by all 


rang t of the fancti of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but you mast not be 
alarmed —they alweys disappear in from four days to a week. There is never a bad result from 
it—on the contrary, when that feeling is gone, you will feel yourself like a new person. I heard 
some ofthe most extravagant encomiume of it that ever man listened to. 

No change of diet ever necessary, Eat the best you oom vt and enough of it. 

Price $1 Manufactured wy DONALD KENN py, 120 Warren street, Roxbury. 

AGENTS :—Charles H, Ring, New York ; J. W. Dyott & Sons, Philadelphia; George H. 
Keyser, Pittsburg; Scott & Simson, Chicago; A. B. Moore, Buffalo; Lyman & Brother, To- 
roato ; John Birks, Montreal. 


HODES’ FEVER AND AGUE CURE, OR, NATURE’S INFALLIBLE 
SPECIFIC,—For the Prevention and Cure of INTERMITTENT and REMITTENT FE- 
VERS, FEVER and AGUK, CHILLS and FEVER, DUMB AGUE, GENERAL DEBILITY 
NIGHT SWEATS, and all other forms of disease which have a common origin in Malaréa or 
Miasma, This sudtie atmospheric poison which at certain seasons is unavoidably inhaled at 
every breath, is thesame in character wherever it exists,—North, South, East or West,—and 
willevery where yield to this newly discovered antidote, which is claimed to be the greatest dis- 
covery in medicine ever made, 

This specific is so harmless that it may be taken by persons of every age, sex or condition and 
it will not substitute for one disease others still worse, as is too often the result in the treatment 
by Quinine, Mercury, Arsenic, and other poisonous or deleterious drugs, not a part cle of any of 
— is — _ ap - nie oe . 

¢ proprietor distinctly claims these extraordinary results from the use ofthis NATURA 
ANTIDOTE TO MALARIA. ” 

It will entirely protect any resident or traveller even in the most sickly or swampy localities, 
— any Ague or Bilious disease whatever, or any injury from constantly inhaling Malaria or 

asma, 

It will instantly check the Ague in persons who have suffered for any length of time, from one 
pay Aa egenty years, so that they never even have another chill, by continuing its use accoraing 

rections, 

It will immediately relieve all the distressing results of Bilions or Ague diseases, ench as ge- 
neral debility, night sweats, etc, The patient at once begins to recover appetite and strength 
and continues until a permanent and radical gare is effected. 5 

Finally, its use will banish Fever and Ague from families and all classes. Farmers and all 

abouring men, by acopting it as apreventative, willbe free from Ague or lilious attacks in that 
seasonof the year which while it is the most sickly, is the most valuable one to them. 

One or two bottles will answer for ordinary cases ; some may require more. Directions printed 

n German, French and Spanish, accompany each bottle. Price One Dollar. Liberal discounts 
made to the trade, Trade circulars forwarded on application, and the article will be consigned 
on liberal terms to responsible parties in every section of the country. 

JAS. A RHODES, Proprietor, Providence, R. 1. 

AGENTS :—New York, ©. V. CLICKENER & CO., and C. H. RING. Boston, WEEKS & 
POTTER, Philadelphia, T. W. DYOTT & SONS, and for sale by dealers generally, 








THE GREAT AMERICAN HAIR TONIC.—BOGLE’S CELEBRATED 

HYPERION FLUID, for the growth and preservation of the Hair, is well known to be 
without a rival on this continent, Hundreds of imitations have started into an ephemeral exis- 
tence since the introduction of this unrivalled Hair Restorative, and their doom been sealed 
whilst Bogle’s Hyperion Hair Fluid, with a popularity never attained by any other article, goes 
on * conquering and to conquer.’? There is no malady which can affect the Hair but can be 
cured by this incomparable preparation, To ladies it is invaluable ; and on children’s heads it 
lays the fsandation ofa sued head of hair, It is now petrosiees by Her Majesty, the Queen of 
Great Britain, and commands an extensive sale throughout Europe. 

BOGLBW'S ELEPRIC HATR DYE is another wonder oftheage. It has now been before 
the public for several years, and wherever introduced the sales have been beyond all precedent 
Specimens have been sent to a number of exhibitions, and wherever it has come into competition 
with other preparations for Dyeing, its immense superiority has been acknowledged in every in- 
stance by awards of Silver Medals and Diplomas. It is a liquid, easy of application, and turns 
Hair to & beautifol Brown or Black, without staining the skin. In short, the inventor asserts 
aud every person who bas carefully used it will join in the statement, that this is the best Hair 
Dye 7 a" . is now universally preferred in London and —, 

OGLE’S AMOLIENT SHAVING COMPOUND renders that usually unpleasan 
(Shaving) a decided \uxury. fone’ onareas 

BOGLE’S HABEIONA ; OR, BALM OF CYTEERIA removes Freckles or Tan trom the 
ace in the shortest possible time, and is acknowledged to be the very best article for beautifying 
the a. medaned 

Te be had, wholesale and retail, of W. BOGLE, Washing‘on Street, Boston; ©. H. G 
and A. B. &D. SANDS, New York; HAVILAND HARRAL, Charleston ; 8, a HENCE 
Baltimore; J. WRIGHT & CO., New Orleans. In Canada, ot LYMAN & CO., Montreal ; D 
MUSSON, and J, BOWLES, Quebec ; LYMAN, BROS., Toronto; HAMILTON & KNEE 
SHAW, Hamilton; GRO. BR. MORTON, & CO., Halifax. In England, ot R. HOVENDEN, 
Crown Street, Finsbary Square, and King Street, Regent-st.. Loudon ; J. WOOLLEY, 69 Mar- 





ket Street, Manchester; and of Agents throughout the World. 


RUSHTON’S COD LIVER OIL. 


R. WILLIAMS SPEAKS OF THIS REMEDY AS ASSUREDLY THE MOST EFFI. 
cacious of all medical agents in the treatment of Consumption, Scrofulous D Pat A 
eve which, after several years’ constant ex in its use, is still frequently surp bim 
by tie cae it —_ ane in aggravated cases. 
‘0 insur: must have my specter over the cork of each bottle. 
FREDERICE Vv. RUSHTON at shmen: corner Bare 
street, and No. 417 Broadway, AL NL, Stree. oa “e 


TAPSOOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACEBTS. 








Rock Licut. (new) Kossutn, ANTARCTIC. SHAMROCK. (new) 
ALBION, (new) HELois Anprew Foster. UEEN OF CLIPPERS @) 
DRIVER. (new) ComPRomiss, GALENA, ITY OF BROOKLYR. @) 
NORTHAMPTON. (new) UNDERWRITER. PHILANTHROPIST. Empires. 
Witiam Tarpscorrt. -Z. Hoventon. RAPPAHANNOCK, 
ARCTIC. EMERALD Is_e. (new) ConTINENT. CuARLEs Buck. 
PROGRESS. CAMBRIA. (new) Consvt. Forest Kine. 
Sr. Louis. Dreaprovucut (new) New Hamrsnire. Ricnuarp Morse. 
CHIMBORAZO, Coosawattes. (pew) West Point. GLANCE. 
ROBENA. BensaMin Apams. Racer. CENTURION. 
CONSTELLATION, E. Z. ADEIATIC. 
The “*X’’? Line of London Packets. 
AMAZON. (new) SovuTHAMPTON, NORTHUMBERLAND, 


Ocean QUEEN, HeNpRicx Hupson, PALESTINE. (new) 
Devonsuire. Marcdérer Evans, American EaGuz. 
DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, WALES, FRANCE AN 
MANY. Payable in all the principal Towns without discount or any other charges. om 
TAPSCOTT & CO.. 86 South St.. New York. 
or te WM. TAPSCOTT & CO., St. George’s Buildings, Liverpool. 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The this line are 
hens we ADRIATIG Revere eeey nem es 
ene it by contract expressly for Government service, e care been 
taken in thelr construction, as aleo in their engines, to ensure strength and 5 a) 
Sar passengers ove unsynalio’ Ses cleqante tad cumes 
Price of passage from New York to Liverpool in first cabin, $130 ; in second do. $75. Exelu- 
sive use of extra size state rooms. $300. From Liverpool to New York, £30 and £20. 


An surgeon attached to each ship. 
No berths can be secured until paid for. 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK, FROM LIVERPOOL, 

Wednesday .........+0++--April 18, 1855. | Saturday,........ eteatess April 21, 1855. 
hg mew ad o +00 cos ceueciEm E. vs SMEGRT «++ vee oes ovccooone & = & 
MESAAY . 2. eee ere eee Me ” REPEAT 006 cocccccoccccces pa 
Wednesday .....0200c0ccc ew 30, * Tene '¢ 

















, SINE 500.600 000 6tececes June ad 
Wednesday .......-+6-+e.dune 13, ‘ Regret 18° » 
Wednesday......... coool &, * Pic tec tha seaee. av June 30, * 
Wednesday... ...++++-...duly ll, “ | Saturday.................-.duly 14, “ 
Wednesday.......c.+0+-..0uly 25, ** Saturday...... ocestccs ons OG Sey * 


For ht or to 

EDW'D &. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall screet, ; 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & 00., Liverpool. titan 
STEPHEN KINNARD & GO., 27 Austin Friars, London. 
J. MONROE & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris. 

Th ww NA _ shipe will’ Lay table for gold, sil 
ie owners not accoun or go ver, bullion, specie, jewelry, 
cious stones or metals, bills of lading are signed Kberelor, aad the vale tharcat extrema 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 





Chief Cabin Passage... .. + aoe seeeses $130 | Second Cabin Passage....... 60st 6G otis 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. ld 
Chiet Cabin Passage. ......... $110 | Second Cabin Passage......... erces cess OOO 


B@™ The ships from ton call at Halifax. 
Arabla,.....ce06 ce cee cee ess Capt. JUDEINS, | AMerics,. .. 1... 0600s eee se ces OB 
Pp oe acececocceceeseo dees Sram. Eurepa, ...oseecseces sees. -Onpt. SHANNON, 
ABIB, .. 0.0, ccc ceceece ses Capt. E.G. Lorr. | Canada,......0see+eee++ee+ oes Capt. STONE, 
iD, cons tebo0 sees ++ ++.-Capt. Harrison. | Niagara,,........-.5. ..+ . Capt. Lrrrom, 
These vessels carry @ clear White light at their mast bead—green on starboard bow—red on port 
bow. 


pt Large, 








From 
eee... enade éou cabo 6CINES + BO00¢ peo RAS Wednesday... ....+... ++. April llth 1885. 
America, ...206. 005+ -BOSOD... ceoceevees Wednesday... ........... April 2%th “ 
ee ceeces -BOStOD,.. +. pe Sev eos Wednesday, ...-....-0+.. May %h * 
BEND... occ 060 cog 0c BONNIER ooo v0 cess 0c 5c WW CNROOERT 10. 006 enaeiees May 234 “ 
pam There will be no steamships of this Line trom New York, until further notice. .6@ 
not secured until paid tor. 
on board 


Ane en . 
The ao of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, J 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills ot Lading are signed therefor, and 


. the value thereof 
expressed. 
Por freight or passage, apply to EB. CUNARD. 


4 Bowling Green. 
NEW YORE & HAVRE U. 8S. STEAMERS 


ILL LEAVE AS FOLLOWS, TOUCHING AT COWES, TO RECEIVE THE MAILS 
and Passengers, both going end ieturning : 





New Steamer ARAGO,... 0... cccceesccsees cee ... Capt. D. Lines. 
a - 8ST. LOUIS,....... ecccceccccecs coe UBpt. J. A. WOTTON. 
= ” FULTON,,......++ occccccc 6008 
From New York. From Havre. 
BE, nnctcceve ccc ees ones 7 1G. Daomla, ... cacctes eee April 1 
BE. EOOI,. coccccccccce cos Ea 5) Union... .....- escecces MOP 
BOBO, .. o cece ceccoecsece June 31 Bt. Lowls,.cc ce seccs eee June 6 
Louis...... Seeecece cos June 30] Arago,... «++ occes cocc Oly 4 
Dens coc cccece e+e. July 28 | St. Louis... ... cece cess August 1 
Se. Lewis... -.225. se Ae SB) Arago... ...cccecese ves Au 29 
BIOBO. 000 00 cecseccacecees b’r St. Louis... .....s60.+56-September 26 
Bt. Louis. ......- ceerecee. Ootober B/ Arago......... ovecccece October 24 
DPOEO... ccccccccccccocce MOVEMU'E IT | Bt, Lows... vcsccecsscees November 21 


Fulton, ....... eee+s+ee+-. -Decemb’r 15 


The Steamers ARAGO and FULTON, built expressly for this service, each of 2,500 tons bur- 
oon, with Double Oscillating engines under deck, offer every guarantee for safety, comfort aud 
8 . 

Pprice of Passage from New York : Ist Cabin, $120 ; 2nd Cabin, $75. From Havre : lst Ca- 
bin, 800 francs ; 2nd Cabin, 500 francs. 

No Letters or other Mail matter excepting what is received from the Post Office can be'taken 
on board of these steamers. Any found on board will be returned to the place whence received. 

The owners of these Ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, 
precious stones or metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereot ex- 
pressed therein. MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Ageut, 53 Broadway. 

CROSKEY & CO., Southampton. 
W. BELIN, Havre. 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., Paris, 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON..........Capt. E. Cavendy. | HERMANN.....-...+..+...Capt.E. Higgins. 
These stop at Southamp th and returning. 

Prorosep Dares oF SaiLing—1855. 

From New York. 
Hermann .......... ..+...-Saturday, Jan. soe 600 cee VOM 
Washington ...........++--.--Saturday, Feo. 24.........March 23 
Hermann. ........+0+.-+.+.. -Saturday, March 24,.........-April 20 
Washington ................- Saturday, April 21,.........May 18 
‘ ‘ day, May 19..........Jdune 16 





From Bremen, 
23 





Washington , .e- ee Saturday, June 16,.........July 13 
Hermann, ... woes. Batarday, July 14,.,......-Ang. 10 
Washington. . ee. Saturday, Aug. 1l.........-Sept. 7 
Hermann. .. Saturday, Sept. &......... Oct. 5 
Washington . "Saturday, Oct. €.........-Nov. 2 
Hermapn....... *"Saturday, Nov. 3.........-Nov. 30 


.-Dec, 28 


_ 


sieht .. +. saturday, Dec. 23900 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEWYORK. 


Hermann ........ Wednesday, Feb. Hermann ,.,..... Wednesday, Aug. 15 
Washington... ... Wednesday, March 28 | Washington... ..- Wednesday, on. 12 
[icons ..... ... Pemnaniny, Spee = Hermann « ... ++. « Wecnteaay’ Nev % 

ashington...... nesday, Ma: ashington.....-+ ’ . 
; 4 Hermann..... ... Wedn y, Dec, 5 





Hermann ........ Wednesday, June 20 
Washington... ... Wednesday, July 18| Washington .. --. - Wednesday, se 2, 1886 
Stopping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceéding to Lon 
don = Havre advantages over any other route in the economy both Fag A sar ema 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, m' oon, $130 fires 
cabin, lower saloon, $110; second do., $60. 
All Letters and ey must pass throngh the Post Office. 
No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. 
An experenced surgeon is attached to each steamer. 
Sa new © C. H. SAND, 11 South William st., New York, 
C. A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen, 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampton, 
WM, ISELIN, Havre. 


PACIFIC AND INDIAN OCEANS. 


PrOsEER LINE OF AUSTRALIAN PACKETS, CARRYING THE 
—_ sate YDNEY, MELBOURNE, AND. eager Feet 
MO UY. 
Saloon Cabin Passoge, $225. —fecond Cabin Passage, $150.—Third Cabin, $125. 


i » at present in the Line: 
ew ast. | Fry NG SCUD. 


Jan. 22—1 year 













EPWARD............ Capt. Couey. | - Capt. Capt. Branss. 
ALBE , “Capt. Lone. IMROD..... -Capt. WHITING. 
sLeeeT PRAT Ran. ceee MATHER. WINDWAR ‘apt. B. SaiTH, 
GERTRUDE. ...-... Capt. Punser. | TROPIC,.......; .B. B. BuIzE. 


All the ere NE Pe clese whips, provided with every necessary to insure comfort 


has attended the Pioneer Line is perhaps unprecedented. Out of 
peel 2 oan eee Peat gers but three deaths have occurred, 
Passengers forwarded by special agreement to Batavia, Manilla, Singapore, Calcutta, an 
Hong Kong. . . 
ly to R. W. CAMERON, 
For Freight or Passage, @PpP'y 6 Bowling Green, aud 116 Wall street 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships willleave Havre on the l6th,and New York on ‘be 
S lst of each month, as follows :— 











New York. Havre. 

Ist January erectes 16th Februa:y. 
8T. DENIS, } lst May..... soceese% 16th June. 
Follansbee, master. = —— eve 16th ee: 

st Febru 6th Marck. 
ST. NICHOLAS, } ist bene, .<, i 
Bragdon, master. Ist Octoder Saelaua ian sone 16th November. 


Ist March .... 


B t pril. 
MERCURY, New Clipper.) Ist July,..... léth April 


16th August. 


wait 
ee aes 16th July. 
} 


Conn, master. ue Movember schieedanth-aaatecnihe Ps col 1éth December, 
Bt April , oo. cccccccccccccccsecce + @ 16th May. 

WILLIAM TELL, } let Angust, ........cccc ence sc... 16th September, 

Willard, master. Ist December...... 6th January. 


They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the com 
fort and conveni of p gers, and cc ded by men of experience in the trade. The prior 
of passage is $100, without wines or liquors. 
Soods sent to the subscribers will be forwarded tree from any charge but those actual 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents. 

161 Pear) street. 





incurred. 





—_— ae 











OFFICE, No. 20, PARK PLACh 


